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“re ZURICH!” Thecall ran 
ya along the train. ‘“‘Zii- 
rich !’’ 

The white buildings and 
broad, bright streets of the great 
Swiss city passed outside our 
window. My companions 
reached for their bags, as the 
engine stopped panting, and got 
out; but I must keep on. A Swiss entered 
and took the seat beside me. 

‘You do not stop at Ziirich, mein Herr ?’’ 
he asked, pleasantly. 

‘“*T am for Interlaken and then the Bernese 
Alps,’’ I answered. 

“The Bernese? Ah, I heard a most wonder- 








ful thing of the Bernese only now about a boy 
from there—a poor peasant’s boy.’’ 

‘What is it?’’ I said. 

‘¢+He came here to Ziirich to our great state 
polytechnic some six or eight years ago—a 
poor boy almost without learning or training. 
And to-day—have you seen the Zeitung ? —he 
is appointed above all the engineers in Ziirich, 
even above his masters, to draw and plan for 
the new great road through the southern moun- 
tains. He has planned a bridge which shall 
afterwards be the only bridge for all mountain 
roads. And they say he is scarcely twenty—a 
boy with nothing behind him, a mountain 
peasant’s son.’’ 

‘*How do you know, because he is a peasant’s 
son, that he has nothing behind him?’’ I said. 

And we talked of other things then as the train 
flashed southward. 

The next day I was in the Bernese Alps. 

It was near night, but the mountains twelve 
thousand feet above me still held the sun and 
kept back the twilight. Hour after hour, as 
the light seemed trying to lift, the mountains 
seemed to stretch after it and hold it. But 
suddenly now, as I watched, the light lifted 
again with a quicker leap, and even the lofty 
Jungfrau, although it stretched high after it, 
could not regain it. The light was gone; the 
night was come. 

I made my way cautiously in the cool dark- 
ness, and the dull clangor of the square Swiss 
cow-bells sounded in the stillness. I turned 
toward the sound, but before I reached the 
cattle a dog sprang ahead of the herd to inves- 
tigate me. 

He seemed satisfied, for he went back and 
drove his cattle down the path toward me, and 
let me follow on with them. 

For a quarter of an hour he drove his cattle 
along; then suddenly he turned back, barked 
to me, and was gone. 

The cattle lurched to one side, and the door 
of the cottage beyond opened. 
“Ah, our quick night! 

monsieur ?’’ 

The man was cheery and sturdy, like his 
dog, and middle-aged. 

‘*The way to the village, monsieur? Ah, it 
is too long a way to-night! What else can 
monsieur do? Can he not stay here with me? 
Ah, wait, monsieur !’’ 

He had drawn back so that the light from 
his doorway glowed upon his hands—square, 
clumsy hands, with the flour and butter but 
half-wiped from them. 

“It is indeed only fortunate that monsieur is 
here. I hope for most excellent cakes to-night, 
and had I not just now mixed double the batter 
needed before I remembered that these cakes 
do not keep fresh? No, monsieur, do not think 
to pay, for the meal would be only waste were 
you not here; and the bed would otherwise be 
only unoccupied. For look, I am a lonely man. 
For eight years now I have had only’’—his 
hand touched the great dog’s head kindly— 
“only the dog. 

‘‘Ah, then you will come if I am a guide 
and will guide you to-morrow? Then come 
in, monsieur. I am a guide. André Biihl is 
my name. Let us dine at once for a strong 
and early start to-morrow.’’ 

I glanced about the little cottage as he made 
ready. 

A long time ago, I could see, a woman had 
lived there. And another—a boy—must have 
lived in that little cottage. 

‘‘Monsieur,’? my host pointed to the dog, 
“my good comrade, Guillot. Monsieur does 
not mind that he sits close by while we eat? 
He always eats afterwards, of course, but 
sometimes it is less lonely to have him sit by. 
He never presumes, monsieur. Yet he has— 
how many is it, Guillot?—six, seven, eight 
medals. Yes, and last winter a vote of thanks 
and a ribbon from the canton! Look, he pre- 
tends not to hear, and he —’’ 

_ Tales of the dog alone, of his bravery and his 
intelligence, the man tried to make them. But 
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I filled in the blanks and knew that a man also 
had been brave. I am not ashamed, as I hear 


of brave things, that the blood tingles in my | 
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face. Twice the red in the Swiss’s face, 
too, answered my flush when suddenly, 
in the very midst of a story, he stopped and 
leaned toward me. 

‘*Monsieur is a man of the world? I mean, 
monsieur, ’’ he explained, ‘‘you have acquaint- 
ance with the great things of the world, and 
know of the great men, as those in Ziirich, 
Paris and London ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ I said, puzzled, ‘‘I know of them.’’ 
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school at Ziirich, where he would be an 
engineer. Why?’’ 

I looked round the poor little home in my 
confusion. I could do that man no greater 
harm than explain, for the Swiss at Ziirich 
had spoken but vague hearsay, and if it were 
true, there might be a hundred other sons at 
that school from the Bernese Alps. Besides, 
would not this father know ? 

“TI was just surprised that he should be 
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“ BOY,” HE SAID, “YOU ARE GOING TO ZURICH!” 





prepared for the shock of the 
fall, and they managed to hold 
against it at first. But as the 
tWo who had fallen tugged 
crazily, they pulled Bockman 
over; yet even then somehow 
my father held them all up. 

“T saw all from where we 
were—near, but by the only 
l|ascent too far away. We fought up desper- 
ately ; but who, in that slippery toe-crack, with 
the ice wind sweeping it, could long hold even 
lagainst the weight of one? Yet I say he 
| held against the three. 

“So hopeless was it that we all, as we lost 
| sight of them behind rocks, looked down for 
| their bodies before we could look up again and 
see that my father still held. Held? Not 
entirely, monsieur. 

“IT see him more plainly than you across the 
fire, holding against the three in his little toe- 
crack on that sheer aréte, and each moment, 
each second, slipping, slipping, slipping and 
losing his hold! Yes, he is slipping so that 
he can now hold no longer; and we cannot 
reach him. We know it; he knows it; yes, 
monsieur, the men hanging over death upon 
his rope know it, too. And they are no cow- 
ards, now that they know it. 

“Cut, Biihl, cut, man!’ the Englishman 
who pulled them over cries. ‘Cut!’ The other 
Englishman has cried it, too, and Bockman, 
bleeding on the end of the rope: ‘Cut, Fried- 
rich! You can’t help us! Save yourself, man! 
Cut! Cut!’ 

‘We stop thinking he must hear and must 
cut. He is slipping, slipping off, and now has 
no hold at all. He cannot save them; an in- 
stant, and he cannot save even himself. But 
he seems not to hear. 

***Cut!’ they ery again. ‘Cut! Save your- 
self!’ They command it again, but he does 
not hear. The English with us, too, cry out 
and command it, and my guide and I ery 
out, too. ‘Cut, father, cut!’ And at last—at 
last, monsieur, we make him hear, for he 
draws his knife—and hurls it down the moun- 
tain! 

‘*And in the next instant, monsieur, though 
he tried to hold for a moment more while we 
fought toward him, he fell over, and went 
down with his comrade and with the men 
whom he guided. ’’ 

The guide stopped and raised his head. The 
dog came up, and he put his arm about 
him. 

‘“*That man was my father, monsieur,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I stood upon the aréte a hundred 
feet below as he fell. Could you think now, 
monsieur, that I aspire, that | am ashamed of 
my father’s duty, and would not have my son 
follow me in it? O monsieur, I would have 
him! But the boy — 

**He loves the mountains, I know, monsieur. 
Before he could walk he made me carry him 
up all the safer paths. And when he could, 
he was ever climbing. He forgot his dinner, 
his bed, all for the mountains—he and the dog 
I brought him for his companion. Yes, he 
loved the mountains, and was as proud as I of 
his name. 

‘*A hundred times he has taken me to the 
chapel to read with me the words there, and 


‘‘And monsieur thinks that these things I | there, that is all,’’ I said, for the sake of say-|I have seen his blood pump hot and felt his 


have told may be of—account ?”’ 

“Of account surely,’’ I answered. 

‘But not of account for a dog only, mon- 
sieur. I mean, are they of enough account— 
enough account, monsieur, for a man ?’’ 

‘For a man, indeed,’’ I replied. ‘‘And few 
men anywhere may render such account. Why, 
what is it? What is the matter ?’’ 

He had risen and thrown open the window. 
I saw his shoulders draw together as he sucked 
in the cool, rare air. 

‘*Pardon, monsieur.’’ 
nothing.’’ 

He had me sit before the fire, and threw 
himself upon the bench on the other side of the 
hearth. The dog left his bowl, and brushed 
against his master. 

‘You speak in French,’’ I said, to break 
the silence. “Do not most of the Swiss 
about here speak German? And is not Biihl 
German ?”? 

‘*My father was of the Germans,’’ the Swiss 
answered, absently, ‘‘but my mother was of 
the French, and my wife, too, was of the 
French. So I spoke French always with her, 
and after she was gone, always with the 
boy.’”’ 

**And the boy is—is —’’ I began. 

‘*He is away,’’ the father answered, slowly, 
‘*at Ziirich, monsieur.’’ 

Something in me gave me a start. ‘‘Your 
son is at Ziirich?’’ Tasked. ‘‘At the engineer- 
ing school there ?’’ 

‘*Yes, monsieur,’’ he said, 


He turned. “It is 


“at the great 
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ing something. 

‘*Yes, monsieur.’?’ He drew back a little 
proudly. ‘‘All are surprised. They think 
that I aspire, that I am ashamed of my duty, 
and that I would not have my son follow me 
in my work.’? He drew nearer earnestly. 
He was the guide now who would rope himself 
to me to-morrow. ‘‘By chance, monsieur, you 
may have stopped in the village chapel as you 
came up?’’ 

“Wait !’? 
too, flashed upon me. 

‘*‘Was my father! 
the English set above him. 
you the rest, monsieur. 

‘‘We climbed twenty years ago. My father 
led the first party, four roped together. My 
father went first, then two English, then Bock- 
man, my father’s comrade, at the tail of his 
rope. Another guide, with two other English, 
followed. I, monsieur, had the tail of the 
second rope. 

‘“*You have not been up? 
would not know the place, difficult enough 
to-day, but then the barest crack of a path over 
an aréte. My father, leading, was almost 
over the danger when one of the English—and 
the one who had better support and should 
have helped the others — slipped. He seemed 
to lose his senses for an instant, for he thrashed 


I started again as this recollection, 
‘Friedrich Biihl —’’ 
Then you have seen what 
Yes, I shall tell 


with his arms, and therefore not only fell him- 


self, but carried from his footing the other 
Englishman, too. 
‘*Bockman and my father, of course, had 


No; then you| 


hand sweat in mine. And a hundred times he 
has told me how strangers have sought him 
out because he was the grandson and bore the 
name of Friedrich Biihl. 

‘‘He loved the mountains, but not as I do— 
not in the same way. His mother might have 
understood him better and helped him; but, 
monsieur, she died. Suddenly it was, while 
she was off in France. 
| “The boy and I travelled together there; and 
| when we came back the boy seemed even more 

strange to me than before. Early and late, 
when he was back from the village school, he 
| was ever off alone with the dog. I would 
stumble upon them wandering in the mountains 
or -lying down and resting; and the nights he 
| spent in the corner with his books and rulers, 
| which I could not understand. 

‘‘When-I called him to come and learn the 
climbs, the slips and the places where the ava- 
lanches come down, he followed obediently ; but 
as soon as he could slip away he was off again 
with the dog and his books. Many times, when 
I heard him erying in his corner, I called him 
| to me and asked him to speak what was troub- 
|ling him; but he would only look at me so 
| strangely, monsieur, then throw his arms about 
|me and tell me, ‘Nothing.’ But he would lie 
|down beside the dog again and ery till he 
| slept. 

‘*Then, monsieur, a headstrong man,—one of 
| your countrymen,—an American, came to me, 

He had wagered to climb the southwest aréte, 
and asked me to guide him. The snow was 
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then too heavy and unsettled; more was falling 
daily. 1 refused, and all the rest refused. But 
as he came to me first, he came back and called 
me a coward. Then he went with some fool 
who was no guide, alone. 

‘‘T and a few others set after him as soon as 
we heard of it. ‘lwo days we searched, and 
on the third Guillot found them in the snow at 
the foot of a drop. The man who went as 
guide was dead, but we got the American here 
alive. 

“There was nothing unusual about it, mon- 
sieur, except that this man had called me a 
coward; and when he was himself again he 
demanded to reward us. 

‘* *But I do not take such an amount of money 
reward for this, monsieur,’ Isaidtohim. ‘And 
my son? Monsieur, I shall not answer for 
him, if you wish not. But I know that he 
would not take such money.’ 

‘Friedrich,’ I said, when the boy came, 
‘monsieur here is too kind. See what he wishes 
to give. But I have told him — Friedrich, 
have you reason for which you could take that 
money from monsieur ?’ 

** ‘Have I reason, father?’ he asked. But 
as he looked at me he turned his face 
away. 

‘* *Yes,’ the American answered, quickly. 
‘Your father is a man with his place made 
and made sure, but you are a boy. Have you 
not reason to make it right for you to have this 
money ?” 

‘*‘T wish nothing more than my father’s 
place, monsieur,’ he said. 

‘And I do not know how I was so stupid 
as to feel so, but I was glad then, and believed 
that Friedrich said only the truth. 

***Do you not see, monsieur?’ I said to him. 

** *T gee,’ he said, but stood there, biting his 
lips. 

‘*The dog was in the corner where the books 
were, and as he whined, Friedrich turned to 
go to him; but the American sprang ahead and 
held the boy back while he examined the papers 
and drawings. 

‘**Would you go to Ziirich, boy?’ he asked, 
taking him by the arm. ‘To Ziirich, Fried- 
rich?’ 

***To Ziirich, monsieur?’ I asked, confused ; 
but he did not notice me. 

***Would you go, Friedrich?’ 
again. 

‘* ‘No!’ Friedrich cried, as if he were afraid. 
‘No! He drew back against me, and stupid 
as I was, I stood before the boy to protect him. 
‘Do you not hear that he says no, monsieur ?’ 
I said. 

“TI do not know what the man would have 
done then, but Guillot brushed against his little 
master and tried to lead him out. And suddenly 
the American caught Guillot by the collar and 
made him guide him. 

‘*There was a ravine below, ina sort of gully, 
where I seldom went. From rock to rock 
across the end of it there were little toy roads 
and wooden bridges. Some were short; but 
the American, as soon as he saw the greatest 
one, knelt beside it. He did not notice us as 
we came up; but suddenly he rose, threw his 
weight upon the little bridge, and then stood 
upon it. Somehow, monsieur, though no piece 
of that bridge was thicker than your thumb, it 
held him. 

“IT stared at it duller than before, and mon- 
sieur brushed me aside as he put his arm about 
Friedrich. ‘Boy,’ he said, ‘you are going to 
Ziirich! To the great engineering school at 
Ziirich, boy; do you understand? You shall 
be some day a great engineer !’ 

‘‘He turned tome. ‘He is going to Ziirich!’ 
he said. 

‘*And I do not remember then how it was 
—only that I stood staring there at Friedrich 
and staring, and he could not look back at me. 
And when I opened my arms to him he fell 
back, crying, upon the dog. I raised my head 
to the American. ‘He shall go to Ziirich? 
Yes, monsieur!’ I said. 

‘‘And so, monsieur,’’ the Swiss turned to 
me, “he is gone to Ziirich, to the great engi- 
neering school there to be made an engineer. 
For eight long years now he has been gone, 
and we have waited—we, the dog and I, alone. 
And for eight years we have been faithful to 
him, Guillot and [; Guillot has been faithful 
in a dog’s way, and I have tried to be faithful 
in a man’s. For each night in all these years 
since the boy has gone Guillot has gone to the 
door before he has laid himself down, and 
watched there at the head of the path, where 
his master went away, for his master to come 
back. And I, monsieur, have never once 
watched. No, monsieur, never once have I 
watched. It is faithful in his dog to watch and 
to want him back; but in his father, monsieur, 
no; ZI must hold him away. 

‘‘Oh, a thousand times as I have called 
Guillot from the door and said to him, ‘Not 
to-night, Guillot, not to-night; but to-morrow, 
Guillot, perhaps to-morrow; yes, surely to- 
morrow !’ and the dog has licked my hand and 
believed. I have wished that I might have been 
as my dog, and that I might wait as he, believ- 
ing each day that the morrow would bring 
him, and I would have to wait only the days 
and not the years—the many, many long years. 
I am getting old now, monsieur, and it is so 
hard not to want him back! I know it is 


he asked 


wrong, yet a thousand times in my weakness | 








I have thought that it may be a mighty thing to 
have a son who shall build the great bridges and 
direct the broad iron ways of men; yes, that 
may be a nobler and a mightier thing. But 
for me, it is enough—and is it not enough, 
monsieur, enough if my son, like my father, 
points only the little footpath truly, and keeps 
his foot sure upon it, and his rope whole to the 
end, though he be only a guide of the moun- 
tains ?’’ 

His head sank upon his chest, and I opened 
my lips as I leaned toward him, but closed 
them again as I remembered, and controlled 
myself. I went to the window, where the 
keen, rare air blew down from the Jungfrau 
with the tingle and sting of its unbounded life. 
When I turned, a moment later, the Swiss had 
risen and was throwing back the blankets upon 
the couch in the corner. 

‘It is late, monsieur,’’ he said, apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘Come, are we not to have our strong 
and early start in the morning ?’’ 

He threw back the cover from the couch 
opposite; then he turned from it, and sitting 
again before the fire, stirred it to a brighter 
blaze. 

“I have not had the post for three days,’’ 
he explained, quietly. ‘‘Ambrose, my comrade, 
who lives beyond, has gone to the village to- 
night, and will leave it on his way back if he 
sees the light.’’ 

He waited there very quietly, with the dog 
lying beside him. And at last there was a 
voice without, and a letter came. I turned 
away as the Swiss opened it. 

‘*Monsieur, O monsieur !’’ 
hands were trembling as they grasped me. 


The great, strong 
* a 
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cannot understand it, monsieur, I cannot com- 
prehend!’’ He spread the sheets before me. 
‘‘What means it? Oh, what means it, mon- 
sieur ?’” 

What? My blood leaped as hot as his, I 
think, as I read now in the sure words of the 
greatest master at Ziirich, how the boy from 
the Jungfrau slope—a simple, untaught peas- 
ant’s boy—had worked, unknown and unno- 
ticed, through the long trials and discourage- 
ments of eight years at the great school, and 
so triumphed at last, that when the engineers 
examined the work of all in the school, the 
greatest railroad running south through the 
mountains had chosen the peasant’s boy to 
work with their greatest engineers, and had 
taken his plans and his designs for their great- 
est bridges through the mountains. Again I 
repeated it, and told what I had myself heard 
in Ziirich, and again and again, till the father 
believed. 

“‘Guillot ! Guillot !’’ he cried. 

But the great dog did not come. Over by 
the door to the north, where the path led down 
by which the boy had gone over the mountains 
to Ziirich, the dog was watching and waiting 
for his return, as he had waited each night for 
the eight years. And for the first time in the 
eight years the Swiss father, with great glad 
tears dimming his eyes, stood beside the dog 
and waited, looking down the path, for his 
son to return. 

Then he put his hand on the dog’s collar 
and led him away. ‘‘Not to-night, Guillot, 
not to-night!’’. he said, very gently. ‘‘Nor 
even to-morrow, perhaps, faithful one; but 
soon now, Guillot, soon !’’ 
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really were. But 
they’ll find you out 
some day.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ sighed 
Mabel, lightly, ‘‘there 
are flies in my oint- 
ment and I’m full of 
flaws, and there are 
times when my untidy 
example would de- 
moralize the neatest of 








lacked thoroughness. 

Her mind was quick, her fingers clever; but 
far too often, just for the lack of a little more 
care, her work fell short of perfection. Yet so 
pleasing was her personality, so satisfied were 
her instructors that Mabel was gifted beyond 
the majority of her classmates, so certain were 
they that she would in time make an exception- 
ally good teacher, that they gave her better 
marks, perhaps, than she deserved. It was pre- 
dicted, generally, that Mabel would stand a 
favorable chance of obtaining one of the ‘ ‘gilt- 
edged’’ positions that the training-school was in 
the habit of offering its most promising gradu- 
ates. 
‘‘Mabel,’’ painstaking Dora Flint would 
plead each month, ‘‘do let me see your card. 





What! Did Miss Hamilton really give you 
B plus in psychology? And she knew you | 
were four lectures shy, and that last week’s | 
notes weren’t written up! And here am I) 
with only C minus.’’ 

**And all your work beautifully done to the 
very minute,’’ laughed Mabel. “But, you 
see, I made such a hit with that paper on 
‘Mental Deficiency in Childhood’ that Miss 
Hamilton never missed those other papers. 
She was too dazzled.’’ 

Poor Dora, whose carefully prepared papers 
were all alike, of an even, stilted dulness, 
groaned. ‘‘It’s rank favoritism!’’ said she. 
“They like to think that you’re brilliant and | 
wonderful, and so they mark you as if you 





kindergarten classes ; 
yet when the gilt-edged moment comes, keep 
your eyes open and you’ll see the very juiciest 
plum of all drop right into my apron.’’ 

‘*That’s Mrs. Broadhurst’s charity school.’’ 

‘*Nothing less,’’ agreed Mabel. 

Mrs. Bradley, having four daughters, and a 
theory that all girls ought to be familiar with 
housework, kept only one servant, a cook. The 
daughters, of whom Mabel was the eldest, there- 
fore attended to the dusting and bed-making. 
Grace and Pauline looked after the up-stairs 
rooms; the library, front stairs and dining- 
room fell to Fannie’s lot; Mabel, whose own 
room was ever in a state of wild disorder, was 
supposed to keep the parlor and the adjoin- 
ing ‘‘den’’ free from dust and in absolute 
tidiness. 

The arch between the two rooms, however, 
was so very wide that the parlor and the den 
had gradually merged into one huge living- 
room, occupied by all the easy-going Bradleys 
and most of their belongings; so, although 
Mabel had fewer rooms than the other girls to 
care for, it was no light task to keep this much- 
used place in order: 

The mantel, in particular, was far too con- 
venient. This mantel was in many ways a 
most remarkable piece of furniture. When Mrs. 
Bradley had planned her house she had declared 
that she meant to have two things that all 
houses planned by men were certain to lack. 
One was an abundance of closets, huge closets 
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to every room. ‘The other was fireplaces, and 
big ones, at that. The contractor and the brick- 
mason managed to keep three of her chimneys 
within proper bounds; but when it came to 
the fourth, to be built against the outside wall 
of the living-room, Mrs. Bradley refused to 
deviate from her original plan. 

“‘No,’’ said she to the objecting architect, 
“IT said an eight-foot chimney, and I meant an 
eight-foot chimney !’’ 

“‘But the cost —’’ 

“T’m perfectly willing to pay it.’’ 

‘*But a chimney of that size on a ten-roomed 
cottage will look all out of proportion. The 
tail will wag the dog —’’ 

“IT don’t care how it looks. The space on 
one side of that chimney will exactly hold my 
old mahogany couch, and my biggest bookcase 
will just exactly fill the other.’’ 

Mrs. Bradley got her chimney. Later, how- 
ever, another difficulty presented itself. The 
house was built in the day of marble mantels ; 
marble. mantels were selected from catalogues ; 
no catalogue was prepared to furnish ready- 
made mantels for eight-foot chimneys. 

‘So much the better,’’ said Mrs. Bradley. 
“‘T’ll have one made. The shelf shall be eight 
feet long, eighteen inches deep, three feet nine 
inches from the floor, and all of the purest white 
marble.’’ 

The mantel-makers demurred, but all to no 
purpose. In the course of time and at consid- 
erable expense, the remarkable mantel was 
built and installed. And to the architect’s visi- 
ble chagrin, the abnormal fireplace, under the 
remarkable mantel, against the outrageous chim- 
ney, was the only one in the new house that 
would work properly. Those in the chimneys 
of conventional size were flat failures. 

Naturally, in chilly weather, all the Bradleys 
lived on the hearth-rug of that highly successful 
fireplace. Naturally that broad, always con- 
venient mantel-shelf was the ‘ ‘catch-all’ for 
everything, from Pauline’s roller -skates to 
Richard’s biological specimens. 

‘‘And I,’’ grumbled Mabel, ‘‘have one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-eight square 
inches of white marble to scrub three times a 
week! Fannie, take your doll’s shoes up to 
the play-room. Dick, go put that crawfish into 
your aquarium. Pauline, if all seven of those 
hatpins belong to Grace, go put them on her 
dresser. It isn’t fair for everybody to live on 
this mantel, when I have to dust it.’’ 

Still, nobody lived on that snow-white mantel 
more extensively than did Mabel herself. Her 
bottle of red ink, her black ink, her ruling-pen, 
her leaking non-leakable fountain pen, her kin- 
dergarten material, from half-finished worsted 
balls to folding papers, dried peas, raffia and 
glasses of painty water, all found a temporary 
resting-place on the hospitable mantel. And 
although she was supposed to scrub it three 
times a week, the overburdened shelf was in 
luck if Mabel thought of it once a fortnight. 

Mabel’s daily classes began at a conveniently 
late hour—the first at eleven o’clock. There 
was plenty of time for her to put her territory 
in perfect order before starting for school each 
day, but it was at this point that Mabel’s lack 
of thoroughness became most apparent. It was 
far easier to tuck things out of sight than to 
distribute them to their proper places. Caps, 
gloves and sewing materials were apt to go 
behind sofa-pillows. It was possible to conceal 
large numbers of papers and magazines behind 
a screen that stood in one corner. At the back 
of the mantel-shelf stood two pictures, a large 
clock, a metal plaque, and a pair of capacious 
but exceedingly unsteady bronze vases. It was 
Mabel’s untidy habit to stuff all flat things— 
post-cards, letters, circulars, photographs—be- 
hind the pictures, the clock or the plaque; all 
‘umpy’’ objects went into the two untrust- 
worthy vases. 

Of course this was shiftless housekeeping, 
but Mrs. Bradley hoped that Mabel’s bump of 
thoroughness was merely undeveloped, not 
entirely non-existent. 

One chilly spring day, toward the end of 
Mabel’s school life, a prolonged ring at the 
telephone startled Mabel and Fannie, the only 
members of the Bradley family who happened 
to be down-stairs. 

‘‘He says that he is Professor Lansdown,’’ 
said Fannie, who had answered the summons. 
“And he’s coming here—I told him you were 
home—in just ten minutes, to see you about 
something. The training-school sent him.’’ 

‘‘My goodness !’’ gasped Mabel. ‘‘That’s the 
perfectly splendid man that heard my paper 
on ‘Precociousness in First-Grade Students’ 
three days ago. They say he’s here to choose 
teachers for Mrs. Broadhurst’s summer kinder- 
garten; and’ of all gilt-edged jobs, that’s the 
very most gilt-edged. The fad of a millionair- 
ess, acharity kindergarten from June to October 
in her own palatial attic, and money no object! 
What a chance for Mabel—but, my sakes! This 
room! Ten minutes—what can one do in ten 
minutes ?”’ 

‘It?s more like seven,’’ returned unexcited 
Fannie. ‘‘Here, I’ll help you ‘chuck’ things 
—I believe that’s your favorite method.’’ 

The younger girl, following her sister’s ex- 
ample, ‘‘chucked’’ industriously. Anything, 
everything, went behind sofa-pillows, behind 
the screen, behind the pictures on the mantel, 
into the handy vases. But when the broad 
white shelf was cleared of its burden there 
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came to light a large number of ink-spots and 
several pink and blue rings left by Mabel’s 
tumblers of painty water. 

‘Tt certainly ought to be scrubbed,’ said 
Fannie. 

“There’s no time, ’’ objected Mabel. 
1’ll fix it. Observe my resourcefulness ! 

Laughingly Mabel fished small objects from 
one of the vases—coins, thimbles, spvols, a belt- 
buckle, a picture card, a needle-book. These 
she laid deftly over the telltale spots. 

“It looks pretty dreadful,’’ she sighed, 
the spots are hidden.’’ 

Unfortunately, just at the moment the door- 
bell rang, Mabel’s hair—she always lacked 
thoroughness in doing her hair—tumbled down, 
and Fannie, glancing at the mirror, discov- 
ered a smudge on her nose. Both girls rushed | 
up-stairs, sending Pauline down to open the | 
door. 

All guests at the Bradleys’ instinctively made 
straight for the glowing, inviting fireplace. 
The ‘‘perfectly splendid’? man was no excep- 
tion. 

If young Pauline had possessed discretion, 
if one of the pictures on the mantel had not 
been an exquisite print of a corner of Lleidel- 
berg Castle, if Professor Landsdown, having 
just spent a winter in Heidelberg, had not 
recognized that corner, Mabel might have es- 
caped. 

As it. was, the ‘‘perfectly splendi man 
stretched out two hands and drew the framed 
print toward him, the better to see the details. 
Instantly everything Mabel had hidden behind 
the picture slid forward—much to the guest’s 
dismay—on the polished surface and shot off 
into space. This catastrophe drew Pauline’s 
attention to the peculiar arrangement of the 
coins, thimbles and other small objects dotting 
the mantelpiece. 

She lifted them one by one, discovered their 
deceitful purpose, and gave a gleeful shout. 

“Just look!’’ cried she, plainly amused by 
her discovery. ‘‘Mabel was too lazy to scrub 
the mantel,—that’s her work,—so she just put 
things over the spots. Wasn’t that a scheme? 
Merey! I’ve knocked that vase over—Mabel 
always stuffs things in that vase.’’ 

The visitor, stooping to gather up the contents 
of the vase, backed into the screen—and started 
an avalanche. All the papers, magazines and 
catalogues stacked behind it inconsiderately slid 
into view. Twelve-year-old Pauline, who at 
this time was a mixture of boldness and bash- 
fulness, seized a sofa-pillow with which to stifle 
her mirth, and thereby started another ava- 
lanche—mittens, overshoes and books. 

‘*My-senses!’’ gasped Mabel, appearing in 
the doorway. ‘‘What have you done, Pauline? 
This room was in perfect order five minutes 
ago.”? 

‘TI fear,’’? apologized Professor Lansdown, 
whose idea of ‘‘perfect order’’ differed somewhat 
from Mabel’s, ‘‘that I am the culprit. I ought 
not to have touched that picture. I came’’— 
here he fumbled in his pocket for a bit of paper, 
drew it forth and examined it. ‘Can you tell 
me,’’ he asked, looking up with twinkling eyes, 
‘twhere to find Miss Dora Flint?’’ 

And that was all. 

The next morning at the training-school a 
puzzled instructor pounced upon Mabel. 

“Can you explain,’’ cried Miss Hamilton, 
‘twhy Professor Lansdown selected Dora Flint, 
prosy, circumscribed Dora Flint, for Mrs. 
Broadhurst’s school, when he might have had 
you? Your name headed the list that I gave 
him. Miss Davis gave him Dora’s name; but 
I took pains to tell him that Dora was as unlike 
you as possible. I can’t understand it.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ sighed Mabel, ‘‘he left a sort of 
cireular letter from Mrs. Broadhurst on our 
mantelpiece last night. It said that neatness 
was one of that lady’s chief requirements—and 
there’s no denying that Dora’s neat.’’ 

“I’m truly surprised and sorry that you didn’t 
capture that position,’’ said Miss Hamilton, 
‘for it surely is a fine one, but better luck 
next time, my dear.’’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Mabel, with sudden determina- 
tion, ‘‘it?ll be better luck, or I’ll know the 
reason why !’’ 

‘*There’ll be other chances —’’ 

“‘And [ll be ready for them,’’ promised 
Mabel. ‘‘I wasn’t this time.’’ 
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is far different from what it was a gen- 

eration ago. To John of bygone days it 
was a place merely of drudgery and toil. There 
were no opportunities for anything but work. 
He saw nothing of the wide world and its 
wonders, except as the annual circus, with its 
spangle and glitter, gave him a fleeting glimpse 
of things beyond his horizon; the weekly news- 
paper contained the chronicle of happenings 
from the county seat, but registered little of the 
doings of the outside world. Even hard work 
on the part of father and the boys failed to 
secure more than moderate crop returns; and 


Tata outlook for the boy on the farm to-day 





PAST. 


with wheat at fifty to sixty cents a bushel, 
the financial rewards of farming were not such 
as to attract and hold John. 

Such conditions led inevitably to one conclu- 
sion. As soon as the boy was old enough to 
strike out for himself, he left the farm. Not 
merely was this true for the ‘‘lad o’ pairts,’’ 
who was anxious for an education that would 
lift him into what he hoped would be a wider 
and higher sphere, but the desire for change, 
for improvement, led the young of all classes 
to desert the old farm. The result of this move- 
ment has been to crowd the shop and the factory, 
as well as the so-called learned professions. 

In many cases the old home, especially the 
old home in the East, has been abandoned, but 
it has well served its purpose in raising its 
‘“crop’’ of boys and girls. As a farming enter- 
prise it could not hold out against the fertile 
and cheap lands of the West. 


Where the Crowd Is. 


NTIL within a few years the educa- 
U tional influences have led every aspiring 

young man away from the farm. Colleges 
and schools have continued to grind out their 
grist of graduates and have filled the commonly 
recognized professions to overflowing. 

The inevitable result has naturally been the 
same as in the commercial world. Competition 
became keener and keener, and the maintenance 
of fees, like the maintenance of the price scale, 
cannot avert the ill effects of overproduction. 


f Agriculture, 
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been opening for the country boy. 


had a half~entury ago. 
ery, hand - wielded, has been displaced with 
patterns of a power type, ranging from that of 


the three-horse team to that of the traction- | 
While the labor problem in times of | 
great prosperity is most acute in the rural dis- | 
tricts, yet the development of machinery has | 


engine. 


completely transformed conditions on the farm. 
The one-crop farm, be it wheat, corn, or cotton, 
has now given way to a diversification of crops, 
which, with improved methods of culture, has 
resulted in lessened losses from insect and fungus 
pests. The farmer has learned that it does not 
pay to have all his eggs in one basket, even 








A census recently made of the incomes of 
Illinois physicians, including those of Chicago, 
showed that the average gross income ‘ts 
approximately eight hundred dollars a year. 

While this condition has been developing in 
the professional, and also to a considerable | 


though he may be in the position of David Ha- 
rum’s trader, where he can watch that basket. 

The work of the agricultural stations has 
laid the foundation of rational agriculture, and 
has shown the farmer how to maintain the 
fertility of his soil by proper rotation, by judi- 
cious application of fertilizers, and by utiliza- 
tion of leguminous crops. 


The history of farming in America indicates | 


an utter disregard of economics as well as ethics. 
The original fertility of our soils has been 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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depleted by continued cropping, until in many | 


portions of the country the returns barely cover 
the cost of production. As Butterfield says, the 
American farmer has mined his farm rather 
than cultivated it, and in doing this he has 
robbed posterity of its just rights. 

The boy of to-day, however, is coming into 
a different heritage. Fields of wheat have 
given way to live stock, and in the matter of 
selection of the quality of his stock he is able 
with scientific accuracy to eliminate the unfit. 


The farmer no longer ships his crops as unfin- | 
grain | 
mutton, pork, cheese or | 
The result is that the old farm yields | 
more than it did a generation ago, and its | 


ished products, but converts his corn, 
and hay into beef, 
butter. 


products are far more profitable. 

Farming, although the first and foremost of 
the vocations of men, is the last to feel the 
impulse of scientific methods. There are still 


many tillers of the soil who fall far short of the 
| 


possibilities of their vocation. They still scoff 
at “book farming,’’ and reject the new ideas 
as impractical; but the leaven of agricultural 


the mental attitude of the progressive young 
farmer of to-day is greatly different from that 
| of the pioneers of a generation or so ago. 

The agricultural press, the farmers’ institutes, 


extent in the business world, a new era has | farm life has been its isolation. 
He is | has been harder to bear than the drudgery of 
to-day surrounded with a different environ- | work. 
ment and is given a different opportunity | forced to live isolated from his fellows. 
from that which his father and grandfather | Pure al free delivery, although hardly a decade 
The crude machin- | | old, 


} * . P 
| knowledge is rapidly permeating the mass, and 
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the colleges and the experiment stations have 
quite revolutionized current practises ; and hun- 
dreds of our college-trained young men now see 
the opportunity that is open to them in what 
has been a more or less neglected occupation. 
Social conditions, too, have undergone a won- 
derful transformation. The greatest barrier to 
To many this 


is no longer 


The 


But the modern farmer 


brings the outside world daily 
twenty millions of our population. With the 
daily paper the farmer is able to follow the 


trend of the market day by day. 
T space, in the local sense of the term, and 
practically converts, for social purposes, 
a township area into a village block. Improved 
methods of transportation have not yet elimi- 
nated distance, but the good roads movement is 
just ahead of us, and a decade or two will 
witness the emancipation of the land occupant 
from the heaviest tax which he is called upon 
to pay—neglect of roads. 
| The trolley promises help, but must of neces- 
sity be restricted in its application, and will 
never do for the country at large what can be 
accomplished by the movement for highway 
improvement. 

The boy who sticks to the farm retains an 
| independence not to be despised. In the rural 
|} community individualism is not yet lost; in the 
city the social organism is so complex that the 
maladjustment of any part interferes seriously 
with the well-being of all related parts. 

The farmer can live in large measure from 
the fruits of his fields ; the business man is often 
almost wholly dependent for his success on 
factors over which he has practically no control. 
His enterprises may be numerous and profitable, 
and in a twinkling of an eye business stagnation 
may develop where a short time before expan- 
sion could not keep pace with the increasing 
commercial needs. 

No such condition confronts the farmer. 
world must have his products. The price of 
automobiles and other luxuries may go to 
smash, but butter, eggs, and the products of 
the field the people must have and must pay 
for. The boy who has stayed by the farm 
for the last decade has seen the old mortgage 
paid off, farm-buildings built, modern improve- 
ments installed in the house, and the standards 
of living raised to the point of comfort. 

Some days ago a young man walked into my 
office with his wife, and laid down some photo- 
graphs. They were pictures of his house and 
his farm. They showed a well-kept place, a 
cozy house nestling among young trees and 
shrubbery, spacious barns and cribs, with a 
well-appointed dairy-house and ice-house. The 
young man said: 

“T left this school eighteen years ago with 
just ten dollars in my pocket. Year by year I 
laid by a little, until I rented a small piece of 


land and struck out for myself.’’ 
N worth at least eight thousand dollars, 
and all paid for. It was evident, too, 
that this accumulation had not been secured by 
sacrificing his life-blood in the effort. His 
home surroundings betokened the fact that he 
had lived as he went along. 
A few weeks ago I sat at a banquet of the 
alumni of one of the agricultural courses. The 
president of the association had left the. univer- 
sity fifteen years before to go home to a farm 
encumbered with mortgages. He bought a 
small interest in it from his father. The mort- 
gage began to dwindle, and in a few years was 
cleared off entirely. Strawberries and other 
small fruits did the business. During the last 
four years the gross income of that young man 
was thirty-nine thousand dollars. How many 
professional men who have spent years of prep- 
aration and have been established for a decade 
or more could show as good a balance-sheet ? 
This young farmer had also been largely 


to nearly 


What the Farmer Gains. 


HE telephone is rapidly annihilating 





The 


One Man’s Income. 


OW he has a farm and its equipment, 





HE medal in the high-school contest was 
won by Charley Fulton. He can turn 
handsprings like a clown, can skate and 
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THE BOY WITH A BUMP. 


BY W. H. 


ride, and is the fastest runner in the village. | listen to him all the time, and above all, to | 


And the other evening, down at the restaurant, | marvel at him. 
he beat the crowd eating boiled eggs. Yes, and | to attract attention. 
Charley can sing and is beginning to play the | display his ability than use it. 


piano. He intends to join the band next fall. 


In fact, he constantly tries | 
He would much rather | 


| 


Even this does not alarm his friends very 


Charley is bright, he learns easily, and has a|much. They remember that once they, too, 


quick, active body. He is enthusiastic and 
open-hearted, and almost every one likes him. 
Most of his friends expect to be -p oud of him 
some day, but some are uneasy. 

There is a bump on Charley’s head. The 
phrenologist says a bump just there indicates 
conceit. Perhaps he is right, but if that bump 
were high enough to indicate all of Charley’s 
conceit, his hat would never get within a foot 
of his ears. But it is not the bump that makes 


Charley’s friends uneasy. 
Charley craves attention—he is fairly thirsty 
for it. 


He wants people to watch him and 





| loved to be seen and heard and admired—prob- 


| gets or how he gets it. 


ably do yet. It is natural for a boy to want 
| to show people what he can do. 

But here is the thing that makes his friends 
uneasy about Charley’s future. It does not 
seem to matter to him what sort of attention he 
Apparently he is just 
as pleased when people laugh at him for ma- 
king a monkey of himself as he is when they 


| cheer him for winning the high-school medal. 
| He seems just as delighted with his record as 
| an egg-eater as with his record as a runner. 


If 
Charley cannot get a company of people to 





|as to be esteemed by people of 


HAMBY. 


watch him in any other way, he turns himself 
into a clown, or ‘‘cut-up,’’ and wins their atten- 
tion, even if unfavorable. And he seems just as 
glad to be admired by loafers and semitoughs 
worth and 
judgment. 


Therein is his danger. He has not learned 


| to discriminate between that interest and atten- 


tion which means genuine honor and esteem, 


and the sort which may be given to a calf with | 


two heads. He has not learned that the praise 
of one man may mean honor, and the praise of 
another dishonor—all depending on the sort 
of man and the reason for his praise. As 
yet he does not choose between the real and the 
seeming, the true and the false, the good and 
the bad. 

Charley’s great danger, unless he learns to 


|his friends fear 


to choose the easier. The only sort of attention 
and praise and honor worth while is that won 
by real ability developed and trained until it 
| can do something well, and a genuine kindness 
| of heart which makes one sympathetically help- 
ful. This sort of attention is hard to win. It 
takes real worth and patient effort. 

But the road to leadership among the careless, 
the worthless, the toughs, is much easier and 
shorter for a bright fellow like Charley. He 
can win their praise and get their following 
without much work or effort. And if he does 
not learn the danger of this sort of popularity, 
his egotism will lead him to 
seek leadership among those on the wrong side 
of the danger-line. Such a thing would be his 
ruin. 

It is barely possible that some of our readers 
have Charley Fulton bumps on their heads. It 
might be well to take a good look and if 
your bump is of that sort, or if it is one that 





see 


discriminate, is in the natural human proneness | desires only praise won in a worthy way. 
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instrumental in organizing a codperative fruit 
association in his community. He and his 
neighbors pooled their crop ; instead of dumping 
their product on the Chicago market and com- 
peting with each other, they graded and selected 
the fruit of the community before consignment, 
and then shipped it in car-load lots to different 
markets, where it could be most advantageously 
handled. 

In a short time the name of this community 
became an established trade-mark in the fruit 
markets of the middle West. Is it any wonder 
that the mortgage melted away before that 
young man’s energy ? 

What place offers a better opportunity for 
all-round development than the farm? In the 
complexity of modern life, in the development 
of the social organism, the individual is rapidly 
disappearing. He is lost in the mass. In the 
city he becomes a cog in the machine. The 
whole industrial mechanism tends to transform 
him into an automaton. 

The factory operative is no longer able to 
make a pair of shoes or fashion an implement, 
but he cuts out this or that particular piece, 
or guides a machine that makes a screw or a 
bolt. 

Specialization has undoubtedly reduced the 
cost of production, but to the toiler in the ranks 
this degree of organization only comes with 
loss of vision and perspective. 

Deeper and deeper a man cuts the rut of his 
life, until at last escape becomes well-nigh im- 
possible. How much more of life he is able 
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to live in the country! His interests here are 
varied and continually changing. 

No vocation requires such a breadth of training 
to be up to date. In earlier days anybody who 
failed in any other avenue of life sought refuge 
in farming; but the successful farmer of to-day 
needs a mental equipment, an alertness of mind, 
that fully equals that required in any other 
profession. 

One who makes and keeps even a garden 
realizes how manifold are the enemies of his 
fruits and vines. For every plant there is a 
pest, and too frequently more than one. All 
these he must learn to conquer or check. The 
plague of to-day is perchance replaced by a new 
invasion next year. The constant struggle de- 
velops the keenest qualities in a man. 

As the farm boy succeeds, he becomes more 
and more important in the community. The 
schools, the local government, the general raising 
of the standards of life find a more general and 
freer expression in the country than in city life. 

A man owes a duty not only to himself, but 
to those who are to follow him. What father 
and mother would not choose, if opportunity 
permitted, to rear their children in the country 
rather than in the city? 

The tide has long been toward the town. 
But the boy who sticks to the farm, who learns 
how to utilize the forces of nature, to govern 
and control these agencies, has a large oppor- 
tunity to-day. The rewards of peace, content- 
ment, independence, come in full measure to him 
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who finds his life-work in developing the soil. 
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T last the flurry of preparation for com- 
A mencement was quite over, the early sup- 
per, the hurried putting away of the milk, 
the harnessing up, and the dressing, everybody 
scurrying about to be ready to drive down to 
the station for the five minutes past seven train 
to Mapleton. Billy and Debbie, the mule, har- 
nessed to the spring wagon with its impro- 
vised seats, were standing at the gate. Milton, 
who had insisted that grandmother should 
do no work that evening, was last to be 
ready, but now was coming down the 
stairs. He wore his new black suit, big 
enough for once, so that the sleeves covered 
the raw length of wrist. 

The mountains had given him his clean 
color, had taught him his alertness. His 
mouth was the keen, mobile mouth of the 
thinker. His eyes were burning with 
some inward fire. 

Suddenly Miriam knew that Milton 
Sprade was far away from her. Just to 
bring him back she said to him, ‘‘Milton, 
you will remember to curve your elbows, 
won’t you, and that final bow ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ll remember all you’ve taught 
me!’’ 

‘*Milton,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you’ve been 
so queer all the week.’? She could not 
tell him that for all that week her joy in 
the prospect of college had been darkened 
by his strange aloofness. ‘‘You’ll not 
forget how to pronounce inalienable. You 
forgot this afternoon.’’ 

**1’ll try not to forget to-night,’’ he an- 
swered. 

But he seemed abstracted, looking over 
Miriam’s head at grandmother, who now 
laid insistent hands on the lapels of his 
coat. ‘‘Sonny, wake up! Think about 
your speech. ’’ 

He answered, ‘I am thinking about 





my speech all the time.’’ 

At one end of the High Room a plat- 
form had been erected; the rest of the 
room was filled with crowded benches and 
camp-chairs. The visitors from The Mountain 
were well to the front in the middle. Dorrel 
Valley and Mapleton filled most of the other 
seats. The graduating class had not yet 
marched up to occupy the seats awaiting them 
on the platform, nor had John Dorrel yet taken 
his place. He was flying about, giving last 
directions from the notes on the little pad in his 
hand. He stopped to greet Milton and Miriam 
in a corner of the hall, while the rest of the 
family went on to their seats. 

**All ready, Milton?’ he asked. 

*‘1 think so, sir,’’ said Milton. 

“We know,”’ cried Miriam, nervously, “how 
much depends on it, the library and all!’’ 

**Tt isn’t that, Milton,’’ said John Dorrel. 

‘I know,’’ said Milton, 

In the girls’ cloak-room Miriam found Netta 
struggling with a refractory pin in her collar, 
and adjusted it for her. Under the buzz and 
chatter of the roomful of girls they could talk 
unheard. There was an excitement in that 
commencement air, too, that made one talk, 
even Netta, the reserved, speaking out to her 
own surprise. 

“Netta,’’ said Miriam, ‘‘I’ve never told you 
I’m glad you got the scholarship. I couldn’t 
at first, but now I can; I am glad, truly.’”’ 
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impossible to keep back the question. ‘Do 
you really care? Do you really want to go to 
college ?’’ 

‘I care more than I seem to, perhaps. 
Yes, I want to go to college.’’ 

‘ ‘Why add 

Netta waited a little, then answered slowly, 
‘*T?ve been doing a good deal of thinking this 
spring about a good many things, and one of 








them, the little Hydes sat, with wide, shining 
eyes fixed upon Netta on the platform. In 
front of Miriam, little John Dorrel rested his 
silken blond head against his mother’s arm. 
Off at one side, hunched half-about in one 
corner of a bench, Uncle Jud saw everything, 
heard everything, on the platform and below. 

Then Miriam’s gaze paused on the knot of 
strangers in front, half a dozen whom she did 
not know, and then Mrs. Estes and the girls, 
and Judge Leftwich. 

At last John Dorrel announced, 
Sprade: Subject, ‘The Pleasures of Poetry. 

Miriam shut her eyes. Would he remember 
all? Her work of the year, hers really, although 
they would not know, the valley and Mapleton 
and The Mountain, as they listened to Milton. 

Quietly he stood before them all, silently 
he waited, holding them, until every eye was 
his and every breath was hushed. His look 
swept the room for what he sought, a bonnet 
trimmed with silver cherries. An instant his 
eyes gazed into the old face beneath, then they 
were lifted, then he began to speak. 

He began quite conversationally, a glint of 
humor across steel-bright eyes. ‘‘ ‘The Pleas- 
ures of Poetry’ is the subject put down for me, 
but it isn’t what I’m going to talk about. I 
don’t know just what name I would give to 
the speech I’m about to make, but maybe you 
can find a name to fit it after I’ve spoken; 
and maybe I dare call it ‘A Declaration of 
Independence,’ such as our country made when 
she was young and just starting out from school 
to run her own affairs. 

‘A fellow does a lot of thinking the last 
year he’s in school, when he knows that the 
big world is just around the corner waiting for 
him. You’ve been there, too, and done your 
thinking. Maybe you dare laugh at it now, 
but all the same you remember, and so you 
won’t mind listening while I tell you what my 
thinking’s come to this last year of school. 

‘*This is the valedictory, the good-by. Now 
it seems to me that in every good-by we care 
about, we take more away with us than we 
leave behind, and I guess it’s going to be that 
way with us boys and girls and Mapleton 
Academy. So I think I’ll just run over what 
we’re carrying away with us, those inaleen- 
able possessions we’ ve- got here. 


‘Milton 
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‘*To sum them up, you might say we’ve 





IN ALL THE CROWDING UP TO SHAKE MILTON'S HAND NO ONE NOTICED MIRIAM. 


the things I’ve thought is that one of us ought 
to go.”’ 

**One of —’? 

“‘T mean either Lew or I. Lew can’t, so 
I’m going for us both.’’ 

Miriam did not speak, and Netta continued: 

“‘A person could give up an education for 
some one else, couldn’t she, so that he could 
have it? Well, a person could get an education 
for some one else, too, couldn’t she, so that he 
could have it?’’ 

Miriam went on into the room to take the 
seat Jamie had saved for her. She did not sit 
with the graduating class, because the Mapleton 
diploma was awarded to no one who had passed 
but one year in the school. 

Miriam, waiting for just one thing, knew that 
John Dorrel spoke briefly sometimes, that girls 
real essays and boys made speeches, and that 
now and then there was singing or the tinkle 
of the piano. Milton’s speech was the valedic- 
tory, at the very end. 

Miriam gazed about at the audience. Every 
one was there. Uncle Jerrold Dorrel in the 
front row, with his hand to his ear, and beside 
him, in soft-flowing gray and white cap, stately 
as a picture, Aunt Anne. 
Ella Hyde’s back, in new black silk. 








found out how to let ourselves be taught, and 
how to do our own learning. I’ll explain what 
I mean. Look’’—out shot an arm, pointing, 
rigid as a broomstick—‘‘at a machine and a 
man, and the difference between them. You 
may put any amount of stuff into a machine, 
and the machine may go to work at it and 
work fine, but after it’s quit working, it’s just 
the same machine, no bigger, no stronger, no 
better. But put stuff into a man,—teach him, 
that is,—and if that man is any good he’s got 
to be bigger and stronger and better for what- 
ever’s gone into him; that’s the learning part. 

‘‘Now here at school we’ve let ourselves be 
taught. We’ve opened our minds for whatever 
those fellows in books had to say to us, those | 
that figured out the algebras, those that drew 
the maps, those that thought out the reasons 
why for history, those that just had to pour 
themselves into poetry—we’ve opened our 
minds wide as they’d stretch to all these, let- 
ting ourselves be taught. And then we’ve 
begun the learning, then we’ve begun to say to 
ourselves, ‘See here, now, what’s all this 
about? What’s this fellow driving at? And) 
how does what he says fit with what the other 





To the left Cousin | one says? But most of all, how does it all go 
Beside | with what 1 think myself, what I’ve come to | 


‘Thank you,’’ said Netta, readjusting a hair- | her, angular and straight, sat ‘‘Poorly Polly,’’ | think myself from watching things grow in the 


pin before a tiny mirror. 
‘*But, Netta,’’ said Miriam. 


the jet pendants gleaming at her ears. Between 


| fields, from reading the newspapers, from study- 


She found it | their father and mother, and at each side of | ing the folks around me, seeing how they act 





| our own lives now ; 


and what their acting comes to?’ When we’ve 
done this way with a book, it isn’t just a book 
any longer, because it’s gone into us, is part of 
us, for we’re living beings, not machines, and 
can’t help growing just so much bigger for 
everything that goes into us. 

‘*But books aren’t the only things that go 
into us. I might call the other things, perhaps, 
facts and folks. By facts I mean whatever 
happens to us as life comes along, good luck 
and bad, but mostly I’m thinking about bad, 
what Shakespeare calls ‘the uses of adversity.’ 
He says they’re ‘sweet.’ I don’t know about 
‘sweet,’ but I’m sure the uses of adversity are 
good. How can a fellow know how much 
fight there’s in him until he sees something to 
fight? How can he know how much muscle 
he’s got until there’s something for him to lift 
or to hit? That’s what bad luck does; gives us 
something to lift or to hit. How’s a man to 
know whether there’s a soldier inside of him 
until he hears the martee-al trumpet and smells 
the powder? So facts can teach us what’s in 
us; and so that way, too, just like books, they 
go into us, get to be part of us. 

‘‘But I guess about the biggest thing we have 
to face in life is folks. You’ll all agree with me 
that folks can be divided into two kinds, those 
that are good to you and those that aren’t, 
those that think you amount to something and 
those that think you don’t amount to shucks. 
The first kind you’re likely to try to live up 
to; the second kind there’s a big danger you’|l 
live down to. Folks can teach you lots, if 
you’ll let ’em, and more when they’re not try- 
ing to than when they are. Now just as bad 
luck teaches you more than good luck does, I 
believe folks that have no use for you can teach 
you more than the folks that have, because 
they wake you up. There’s nothing like a 
good cool dose of scorn to set you looking into 
yourself to see what you are worth, anyway. 

“Tf you can be knocked out by somebody’s 
looking down on you, your backbone’s weak, 
and you’d better doctor it up. And when you 
get to looking at yourself that way you’ll find 
you’ll be so busy trying to win your own 
respect that you won’t have much time to 
bother what the other fellow thinks of you.’’ 

He stopped, made an awkward, emphatic 
gesture of dismissal, and took a step forward. 

‘*But none of all this I’m saying is any good 

if there isn’t something there to start on. 
Go back to the man and the machine a 
minute. Machines are turned out a hun- 
dred alike, a thousand. But no two men 
were ever turned out alike, no two men 
were ever made to do the same work. 
Now it’s our business to be that particular 
kind of man, different from all the rest, 
that we were meant to be, and especially 
in this matter of learning that I’m talking 
about. None of all this turning things 
into you would be much good if there 
wasn’t any you in the first place. It’s 
our business to see that everything that 
goes into us, all we’re taught and all we 
learn, goes into making our particular sort 
of person and no other, our self, no one 
else’s. 

‘It’s our business to take in all that 
comes to us, so as to make ourself bigger, 
better; to listen to other people and to 
think for ourselves, to look at other people 
and act for ourselves, to live our lives as 
our own self tells us to, stopping for noth- 
ing, stopping for nobody, to go on our 
own way, ours, beholden to everybody 
and yet beholden to nobody—this is my 
Declaration of Independence. ’’ 

Milton paused for a moment. 

“Maybe you think that’s all, but it isn’t. 
It’s not all 1’ve been thinking, not all I’m 
taking with me as we say good-by to 
school. I know everything I’ve said has 
been said before; I know what I’m going 
to say has been said, too, but a thing gets 
to be true the first time you see it for 
yourself. What I’ve said is what every 

one can understand ; the rest we know is true, 
too, but we can’t understand. When we look 
around at the folks we know, the ones that seem 
most different from every one else, that seem to 
be most themselves and no one else, they don’t 
seem to have got to be that by living their own 
lives, by trying to go on in their own way. 

‘Count up once the people you know like 
that, the good ones. Don’t they seem, the 
best ones, to be the people that have given 
up their own way, the being themselves in 
little things, in big things even, always? 
Haven’t they seemed to get most, to be most, 
by giving up? We are starting out to live 
maybe independence is one 
way of living them, the fighting from start to 
finish to be ourselves, but maybe,—look at the 
best person you know,—maybe there’s another 
way of living our lives, and a better. Maybe 
there’s losing ourselves—to find ourselves !’’ 

He turned sharply about to his seat. 

The applause rang out to the June night in 
long, rolling thunder. Everybody else was 
clapping, but grandmother and Miriam sat with 
motionless hands. Grandmother’s lips worked 
tremblingly. Her heart was saying, ‘‘I might 
have known he’d do it. Oh, bless my boy!” 

In all the crowding up to shake Milton’s 
hand no one noticed Miriam, no one saw her 
| face, grown white and wonderful and strange, 
no one knew a miracle had happened. She 














did not know herself. In a dream she saw 
all the people pressing up to Milton, and fol- 
lowed with them. She saw Milton, polite, 
flushed, preoccupied, looking down along the 
crowd until he saw grandmother making her 
slow way toward him, and grandfather, beam- 
ing, coming behind her. 

Milton smiled one quick little smile at grand- 
mother, not seeing that Mrs. Estes and Judge 
Leftwich were at his elbow, waiting to 
shake his hand as soon as Uncle Jud 
should drop it. Miriam saw Judge Left- 
wich turn to John Dorrel and say some- 
thing, saw John Dorrel’s eyes brighten. 

The family group had almost reached 
Milton. Mrs. Estes and Judge Leftwich 
were speaking to him now. As they 
came up, Miriam heard the judge say, 
‘‘And now, may I ask, when do you go 
to college ?’’ 

‘*As soon as I can, sir,’’ answered 
Milton. 

‘*The sooner the better.’? The judge 
was about to say something more, but 
Mrs. Estes laid a hand upon his arm. 

‘‘No, no, please,’’ she said, very low, 
‘*wait!’? 

Then Milton’s face grew bright, and 
murmuring, ‘‘Excuse me, sir,’’ he turned 
away to hold out both hands. Grand- 
mother took one and grandfather the 
other. 

**All good, sonny,’’ said grandmother, 
“it was all good.’’ 

‘We showed ’em,’’ said grandfather, 
turning to the judge, ‘‘what kind of boys 
we turn out around here. The speech 
wasn’t so much, but he’ll learn how to 
make speeches some day. Make your 
boy first, and the speeches’ll come in their 
season. I reckon, sir, you’ll find boys about 
the best crop we raise round here.’’ 

Mrs. Estes drew grandmother away from 
Milton to speak to the judge. The group left 
behind chatted on. The two children clung 
about Milton, and there were many others to 
speak to him, too. Miriam alone did not con- 
gratulate him, for he did not seem to see her, 
to know she was there. 

Miriam, after a time, saw Mrs. Estes draw 
grandmother apart and go with her to the 
deserted seats in the middle of the room, 
where they talked together earnestly for a few 
minutes. 

When again they rejoined the others, Miriam 
heard Mrs. Estes say, ‘‘But I leave it wholly 
to your judgment, Mrs. Dorrel; please do what 
you think wisest.’’ 

Miriam followed along silently with the rest, 
as at last they left the schoolhouse and went 
down the Mapleton streets to the station. The 
car was crowded, and Milton was too much 
surrounded by his friends to be approached by 
his own household. 

When they got out at the Valley station, 
going forth into the silent night beneath a far, 
deep sky set clear with stars, Milton said that 
he would walk home; the wagon was crowded, 
anyway. 

“All right,’’ said grandmother ; ‘ ‘tramp off 
soine of your steam, do!’’ 

It was easy for Milton to keep well in sight 
of the lumbering spring wagon. It was a quiet 
drive, stars above them, silences of fence-row 
and field about them, and always, in Miriam’s 
view, Milton’s great form as he came striding 
on through the night, alone. 

At home once more, there were lamps to be 
lighted, grandfather and the sleepy children to 
be sent to bed, while Lew unharnessed, and 
presently grandmother and Miriam were alone 
in the dining-room, waiting. 

‘‘Grandmother,’’ said Miriam, ‘‘why doesn’t 
Milton come in? Why won’t he speak to me?’’ 

‘Why, dear, he’ll be in directly, of course.’’ 

**He won’t speak to me,’’ Miriam whispered. 
“Grandmother, did you hear what Judge Left- 
wich said to Milton about college ?’’ 

*‘No.”? 

‘*He said the sooner the better.’’ 

Grandmother’s brow grew troubled. “I 
know,’’ she said, ‘‘but we’ll just have to do 
the best we can about that.’’ 

‘‘T want Milton to go to college.’’ 

“My dear, so do I!’” 

“But I mean,’”’ said Miriam, ‘‘that he must 
go now. I want him to have the money. I 
want to stay at home!’’ 

“Miriam !’’ 

“Yes, yes! 


that there was losing yourself. I thought I 
wanted to go to college more than anything, 
but now I don’t. Milton must go. Why do 
you look at me that way, grandmother ?’’ 

“‘T am wondering, dear —’’ 

‘*He must go. But he mustn’t know I did 
it. You must make him go. I thought I had 
done so much for him, and I had done nothing. 
This is all I ever can do. But he must never 
know. He’ll take it from you. He wouldn’t 
take it from me—I know after that speech—‘a 
cool dose of scorn,’ and ‘beholden to nobody’ ! 
He’d take it from you; he loves you. You will 
do it, won’t you, grandmother ?’’ 

**And what will you do, Miriam ?’’ 

“Stay here with you, with all of you.” 

Miriam was sitting beneath the light of the 
glass lamp, her arms stretched out on the 
dining-table, her hands lightly clasped. Her 


Netta said—it doesn’t matter 
what Netta said, but Milton said at the end | 
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| face was pale, starry, transfigured. ‘‘ You will 
| stay with me, dear?’’ whispered grandmother. 
““Yes,’’ said Miriam. 

Grandmother longed to put her two hands 
| into Miriam’s and cry, “O my darling, how I 
|need you!’’ but she did not. Two things 
| restrained her: Miriam’s sacrifice was not for 
her, it was for Milton; and Mrs. Estes’ words 
still rang in grandmother’s ears. 
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| forehead. 
‘‘What you | 


think wisest,’’ she had said, “what you think 
wisest.’? While looking at Miriam, as she 
pondered over all that Mrs. Estes had said, 
grandmother wondered if she dared to take 
from the girl the beauty of sacrifice. 

‘‘Why doesn’t he come?’’ said Miriam. 

Grandmother rose; her lips brushed Miriam’s 
**Go and find him, dear,’’ she said. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





“| SUPPOSE THESE MULES ARE FOR SALE?” 


A STRENUOUS CHASE 


By Frank/in 
“ALL things considered,’’ 4 

said the old freighter, ; 

‘‘Arkansas John,’”’ ‘“‘T { 
never was quite so beaten in a 
man as when I was running 
between End-of-track, on the 
Elkhorn road, and the mines around Dead- 
wood. And I’d been in business a good many 
years, too. I thought I could size up a stranger 
as quick as the next man. 

‘*Tt was this way. My men and I had loaded 
up our eighteen wagons, and were hooking up 
to pull out from the railroad siding, when 
there came out to us a short, stocky young 
man, with a bristling, sandy mustache and a 
jolly, energetic manner, lugging his gripsack. 

“He struck straight for me, and began with 
his story. Had a letter from his mother that 
his father had been injured in a mine at 
| Whitewood, and wanted him to come on at 
;once. He’d been working on the railroad— 
| had just twenty dollars. He offered his money 
in one hand and the letter from his mother in 
|the other. Said he must get through—would 
|give all he’d got for a passage with me, or 
he’d work his way through if I had anything 
he could do. 

“T looked him over and refused both his 
money and the letter. I told him to go buy a 
post-office order and send to his mother, and 
then to come on and pile into a wagon. 

‘*He was tickled enough; gripped my hand, 
while tears filled his eyes in a way that cer- 
tainly looked right to all of us. He was back 
in time for the start, and at our first camp 
made himself useful, and was so chock-full of 
jokes that everybody ‘cottoned’ to him in no 
time. 

‘He gave his name as John J. Williams, 
and my men quickly christened him ‘Oh-be- 
joyful,’ and the name stuck—for a few days. 
He proved himself a good cook and a better 
night-herder; and as my wrangler was really 
the best cook among us, the stranger took 
charge of his herd after the second night. 

“That was a mark of confidence I’d shown 
| but few men on so short an acquaintance. 
| There wasn’t a man in my outfit but would 

have guaranteed the squareness of Oh-be-joyful. 

‘It was five days after he took charge of the 
herd that we woke up one morning minus 
mules and riding - stock — found ourselves 
stranded in the midst of the Nebraska sand- 
hills, all afoot, and fifty miles from the nearest 
habitation that we knew anything about! 

‘At first we thought some of the stock must 
have strayed and that Williams was hunting 
for them; then, as we still heard no bells and 
| began to circle out on the lookout, one of the 
men discovered a straight-away trail leading off 
to the south, with the tracks of three pony- 
riders driving the herd. 








ground by our joke-making friend. He’d had 
confederates following to help do the job of 
relieving us of our stock. As for me, I could 
have chewed tenpenny nails with a relish. 
“‘Ogallala was, I knew, nearly straight 
south. It was also the nearest point where the 
mules could be sold, and toward that point I 
felt certain my stock was being driven. This 
station was, I believed, not more than one 
hundred miles distant, just a stiff two days’ 
drive for loose stock; and my choice lot of 





on sight at a fair price. 
‘*The outlook for recovery was anything but 








‘“‘Then we knew that we’d been done to the | 





eighty odd mules could not fail of being taken | 


Welles Calkins/’s 


promising, but I lost not a 
minute in giving chase. I was 
a better foot-traveller than any 
man I had, and fearing there 
might be a double plot to cap- 
ture both mules and freight, I 
left all my men in charge of the wagons, 
with instructions to keep their guns strapped 
on. 
‘*l'hen, with a day’s provision, I lit out for 
End-of-track, which was the nearest telegraph- 
station that I could be certain of reaching with 
any help along the road. I ran at a dog-trot 
most of the time, from seven A.M. to five P.M., 
when I struck a small cattle-ranch where the 
men knew me. 

‘‘I’d covered nearly fifty miles, and had 
need of the horse I readily secured. I was 
now seventy miles from the railroad, but I 
knew wayside farmers and ranchmen all along 
the trail. Iwas able to change horses at 
reasonable intervals, and with but a half-hour’s 
delay at longest. At three o’clock on the next 
morning I was at End-of-track and busy with 
an awakened telegraph operator. 

“‘T had two hours’ sleep before a mixed train 
went south. An hour later I caught a regular 
passenger. That afternoon I reached Fre- 
mont on the U. P., and the next morning, at 


daylight, landed at Ogallala, having made a | 


journey of some five hundred miles—fifty on 
foot, seventy on horseback, and nearly four 
hundred by rail. 

“T aroused a town marshal, who seemed 
only sleepily interested in my story, but prom- 
ised help at the right time. I discovered that 
the agent for the chief mule-buyer was at 
another station, and that my telegram had not 
been delivered. 

‘*Things didn’t look promising in any direc- 
tion, and yet I believed that my mule herd was 
at that moment within three or four hours’ 
ride, on its way to Ogallala. I managed to 
rout out a barber, who gave me a close shave 
and ran a clipper through my long hair. He 
assisted me in rousing a dry-goods man, and I 
bought and donned a store suit of clothes, hat 
and shoes. 

‘When I looked in a glass at the hotel I 
didn’t know myself. I managed to get an 
early breakfast and a mount, and in less than 
forty-eight hours from the time I had left my 
camp I was riding north from the town of 
Ogallala on a scouting expedition ! 

‘I followed a rough wagon road, which ran 
through a scattered settlement of small fields, 
new frame houses and sod shanties. Wherever 
I could mount a height and get a view of 
the surrounding country I did so. It was 
in this way, about eight o’clock, that I dis- 
covered a horseman on a section-line road a 
mile to the east, riding at a good gait toward 
town. 

‘I crossed over and took the road he had 
been travelling, and in less than a half-hour 
my surmise that he was the forerunner of my 
stolen herd, on his way to prospect for buyers, 
proved correct. 

‘I came upon them in a creek valley, close 
by the roadside, my whole bunch of stock strung 
out on the creek-bank and busy munching new 
corn, which had evidently been purchased from 
a settler across the road. 

**T rode out toward the mules, and discovered 
a man sitting on the creek-bank mending a 
saddle-gifth with an awl and some whang 
leather, which no doubt he’d got from a settler. 


| up. 
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| Before coming near enough, however, to notice 


these particulars, I saw on the sands of the 
creek, near the bank where he sat, two other 
fellows lying on their backs, dead in sleep. 


| One of them was Oh-be-joyful Williams. 


‘‘I was pleased at this, for the two were 
evidently so dead to the world that ’twould 
have taken a good deal of energy to wake ’em 
‘How!’ I said to the sitter, when I came 
up tohim. He grunted civilly and looked 
at me with an inquiring eye. 

** *T suppose these mules are for sale?’ 
I queried, at a venture. 

***So,’ he said, ‘our man’s got quick 
action—you met him down the trail?’ 

** ‘T sawvhim,’ I admitted. 

***Are you a buyer?’ he asked. 

** ‘Well,’ I said, kind of hesitating, ‘I’d 
like to look this bunch over; that’s if 
you’ve time to show ’em and can tell 
something about the individual stock.’ 

‘***There ain’t much to tell,’ he said, 
indifferently. ‘You can see from here 
it’s a choice lot o’ big fellows; but come 
on, man, an’ let’s see if you know good 
stock when you see it.’ 

‘*He got up, and I dismounted from my 
cayuse, dropped the pony’s bridle-rein on 
the ground, and followed. 

“The fellow had a glib tongue and a 
rascally imagination. He soon began on 
the merits of the animals, which he 
pointed out one after another, till he 
fairly waxed enthusiastic with fictitious 
details. 

‘*‘T was a heap amused, but I had to 
cut it short soon, and presently, when he 
turned his back to me to pick out a new 
subject, I pulled my gun from a hip 
pocket and whacked him alongside the jaw. 
He went down in a heap, out of business all 
right. 

“T slid over to my hired pony, picked up my 
own night-herder’s whip, which lay near the 
man’s saddle, and mounted. 1 knew how to 
get that bunch of stock going with as little fuss 
as possible. 

‘*There was no one in sight across the road 
but a little girl in the settler’s yard, and in a 
minute or less, I had my whole herd of stock 
out of pistol-range of the creek. 

‘*T didn’t know what might be happening 
behind me, and I didn’t look to see. Though 
my stock was travel-worn, I pushed them to 
the limit for two miles or more; then, of a 
sudden, coming over a rise on my right, I saw 
four horsemen heading for me and waving 
their arms. 

“T felt in that minute that I was beaten; 
that probably my last hour had come. The 
settler or settlers had seen my capture, had 
waked up the thieves, and must have had 
horses close at hand for their mounting. I was 
the thief now, and must get away or fight toa 
finish. 

*‘Across a plowed field on my left was a 
farmhouse with a small barn and yards. I 
wheeled my bunch on to that field and made a 
run for those premises. I hoped to get some of 
my stock into the yards and to gain fighting 
cover at the same time. It was my only hope, 
for my cayuse was not a racer, and in the dust 
we would raise, there would be a chance, per- 
haps, for dodging. 

‘*Well, we raised a dust all right, but my 
tired mules could make little speed on that 
soft ground, and before we had more than fin- 
ished half the run, two riders, with barking 
guns, loomed in the cloud alongside. 

‘‘My horse went down, killed in its tracks, 
and I rolled heels over head in the dirt. I got 
to my feet with mouth and eyes filled, and 
waved my gun in an almost sightless attempt 
to bring it to bear. 

“IT was knocked over and disarmed in a 
twinkling, and when I had cleared my eyes 
enough to see, behold, there stood over me, in 
triumph, the marshal of Ogallala and three 
citizens whom he’d sworn in for the day’s 
doings ! 

‘I had hard work in convincing the officer 
of my identity, and when I’d done so, you 
could have knocked him down with a wren’s 
feather. 


**‘Great Scott!’ he said. ‘I might ha’ 
known you was up to some trick! You 


see, after you left me this mornin’, I got to 
thinkin’ mebbe I’d better be stirring some, so 
I wakes up a couple of the boys, swears ’em 
in, and tells ’em to be on the lookout for strays 
like. 

** ‘Well, pretty soon one of ’em comes to my 
office, and describes a man, just as you look 
now, minus the dirt, who, he said, had come 
to the hotel in the night an’ had just rid 
away to the north on a cayuse. 

***T took it that was one of the men we was 
after, and so saddles up and follows with a 
posse. When we sighted you tearing along 
with your bunch, and you wouldn’t stop for 
no signals, we lit in after you—results as you 
see, 
***Oh, yes, I looked for you first,—before 
we started,—but I couldn’t track you. I might 
have savvied your trick, and I’m feelin’ some 
disreputable because I didn’t.’ 

‘Well, I was the only stumpeder caught! 
The rest escaped, every man Jack of them ; but I 
was glad enough to get my mules back, and no 
jolly rustler has ever sung me to sleep since.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
WEST Point cadet was recently dismissed 
from the service because, having been 
caught chewing gum on parade, he denied it, 
and was later found by court martial to have 
lied. In one thing, at least, the army and the 
navy set an example to the whole country. 
They will have no man in their lists who is 
known to be untruthful. 
CCORDING to the act of Congress admitting 
the two new states, Santa Fé is to remain 
the capital of New Mexico, and Phoenix the cap- 
ital of Arizona, at least until 1925. Asa territory 
Arizona has had three capitals—Tucson, Pres- 
cott, and since 1890, Phoenix. Santa Fé has 
been the chief place of what is now New Mexico 
since it was founded three centuries ago. 


yearns really doubts that if the people of 
the United States or England or Germany 
could directly express their will in the matter, 
each country would vote for some sort of 
limitation on the expenditure for naval arma- 
ments. Yet the estimates keep mounting, year 
by year, until the armed peace of to-day costs 
more than the wars of the past in everything 
except human life. 


HE adoption of decimal coinage by China 
puts that ‘‘backward’’ nation ahead of sev- 
eral other ‘‘enlightened’’ ones. Still, it can be 
argued that since it is easier to reckon by the 
decimal system, those who use it are shirking 
the practise of arithmetic. To reckon compound 
interest in pounds, shillings and pence is truly 
an intricate task, and one requiring a high 
order of mathematical brain. 
N France, where liberté, egalité, fraternité 
as a doctrine originated, they are considering 
with characteristic thoroughness the question of 
votes for women. A symposium in the pages 
of La Revue is in progress. One of the wisest 
and most conservative remarks is that of Sen- 
ator Maurice Faure, who writes, ‘‘Alas, dear 
madame, I think too well of it [woman’s suf- 
frage] to speak evil of it, and I foresee too 
much ill from it to speak well of it.’’ . 


LLEGE education for women is not un- 
suitable, in the opinion of the American 
wife of an English duke, if the young women 
exercise tact after their marriage. They must 
refrain from worsting their husbands in an 
argument, and in general, conceal the fact that 
they know more than the man who sits opposite 
them at breakfast. Thus do modern conditions 
vary the methods which women have always 
found it necessary to employ in managing hus- 
bands. re 
ONNETS of crape-paper and Dutch hoods 
at twenty-five cents each, and black cocked 
hats with white crape-paper plumes at one 
dollar, are departures in millinery which will 
be welcomed by husbands and fathers, if not 
by the women. The paper ‘‘ostrich’’ plumes 
are said to resemble the real thing so closely 
that the difference cannot be detected a few 
feet away; and both hats and trimming are 
declared’ to be almost as durable as ordinary 
summer millinery. 


GHEETS and pillow-cases sold in New York 
must be as large as the label indicates, if 
the commissioner of weights and measures can 


enforce the law. He has lately called the atten- 
tion of the merchants of the city to the fact that 
the width of sheets, labeled seventy-two inches 
wide, is only sixty-eight inches, and that 
pillow-cases are one inch shorter than they are 
marked. This is not news to purchasers of 
such articles, for they have discovered that they 
cannot depend on the labels. If the proper 
officers do their duty it will not be many years 
before ‘‘trade customs’’ that are dishonest will 
be abandoned. 


Bip E seniors of Amherst College gathered on 
the campus one evening during commence- 
ment week, marched round among the build- 
ings which they loved, and then sat down ina 
circle and sang the old songs. Then the presi- 
dent of the college appeared in the midst of 
them, bearing a huge silver loving-cup full to 
the brim with sparkling water from the college 
well. The cup was passed from man to man 
till it was drained to the bottom, and the whole 
class had pledged itself in that pure draft to 


had been lighted and fanned by its period of 
residence in the college. It was a beautiful and 
touching ceremony. 


YOPERATION between people of tradi- 


tionally hostile religious beliefs is happily | 


growing common. A Roman Catholic church 
in a section of Brooklyn which is largely 


inhabited by Jews burned down recently, and | 


some very valuable assistance in its reconstruc- 
tion is being rendered by Hebrews. Among 
the committee in charge of an entertainment to 
raise money for that purpose appear such non- 
Catholic names as Roth, Goldstein, Rubin, 
Belonofsky and Posner. Whatever is the fact 
about the growth or decline of strictly religious 
faith, one cannot doubt that the brotherhood of 
man is more generally accepted here and now 
than ever before in the history of the world. 
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NATURE SECRETS. 


The gossips in the thicket hid 
Keep telling o’er what Katydid. 
Selected. 
* ¢ 


THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP. 


IGHT great jurists have served as Chief 
F Justice of the United States. Three of 

them held office between the organization 
of the court in 1789 and the close of the eight- 
eenth century. The other five covered, with 
their service, the space of the nineteenth century 
and nearly ten years of the twentieth. 

The late Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller 
served longer than any other save John Mar- 
shall and Roger B. Taney, who, between 
them, spanned the great formative period of the 
nation from 1801 to 1864. To John Marshall 
belongs the credit of laying down the principles 
on which the Constitution must be interpreted. 

During the régime of Mr. Fuller the relation 
of the national government to social and indus- 
trial activities had to be defined; and in every 
case the court, under the lead of its able head, 
decided that the functions of the government 
were created for exercise, and that it is the 
business of government to govern. Although 
he had had no previous judicial experience, 
Mr. Fuller leaves behind him the record of a 
great and patriotic justice. 

He died in office, as had all his predecessors 
since John Marshall. The first Chief Justice, 
John Jay, served about six years, and resigned 
in 1795 to become Governor of New York. He 
declined to return to the bench when President 
Adams reappointed him Chief Justice in 1800. 
John Rutledge, his successor, had resigned as 
associate justice to become chief justice of South 
Carolina, but was called back to the head of 
the national court by Washington when a 
vacancy occurred. He presided at a summer 
term in 1795, but his mind failed, and he was 
not confirmed by the Senate. Oliver Ellsworth, 
the third in line, held the office for four 
years, and resigned on account of ill health in 
1800, to be succeeded by Marshall, after John 
Jay had refused the office. 

The Chief Justice is the greatest judicial 
officer in the world, for in no other country is 
there a court which can be compared with the 
highest American tribunal, either for the grav- 
ity of the issues submitted to it or for the far- 
reaching consequences of its decisions. 
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THE FIRST JOB. 


OMMENCEMENT is over, and the thou- 

sands of young men who were under- 

graduates a month ago are now engaged 
in what is sometimes described as ‘‘holding 
down a job.’’ 

The slang is picturesque and suggestive, as 
the slang often is which springs from the ex- 
perience of the common people. A job is 
something that must be held down, if one is 
to conquer it. Either the man will master the 
job or the job will master the man. 

It is a common habit to deplore the lack of 
opportunity which confronts the youth of to- 
day. ‘The increase of ‘‘trusts’’ and other large 
corporations and the general complication of 
life are supposed to be the cause. 

There is no foundation for the charge. If 
anything, opportunities are greater to-day, and 
the rewards of persistence, intelligence and 
fidelity are larger and more prompt than ever 
before. Each new industry opens additional 
doors to effort, fresh roads by which youth can 
attain its goal. 

The real change that has taken place is that 
invention and increased knowledge have so 
added to the value of the major prizes as to 
make a mere competence seem almost like fail- 
ure. The pace has become quicker, the battle 


more fierce; and leadership is more likely to go | 


to the man whose energy and foresight take 
the fight into the enemy’s country than to him 
who is content to plod in the ranks. 

The importance of the first job is not the 
wages it brings or even the knowledge it im- 
parts, but the habits it forms. The habit of 
punctuality, of concentration, of forgetting 
where the clock is and what it says, of consid- 
ering a day as so much work, rather than so 
much time—these are what make a success of 
the first job and of every other. They have 
been the commonplaces of human experience 





since the first man hired out to herd the flocks 


keep alive the fires of high aspiration which | of his neighbor or to trim his vines; they will 


‘be when the last man steps into his aeroplane 
| and says to his chauffeur, ‘Mars, please.’’ 
Hold down the first job, and hold it down 


hard. 
¢ & 


THE LONGEST CANDLE -BEAM. 


Why strive we our treasures to keep to ourselves? 
| The light that shines farthest shines brightest at home. 
Selected. 


| 
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A LESSON FROM THE EAST. 


WO recent books on Turkish women have 
; set forth certain aspects of their life which 

are surprising to women of Western ideals. 
The seclusion of the harem, its rivalries and 
jealousies, its lack of education, its. idleness, 
its emphasis on luxury, and its crushing of 
independence and of sympathy are all described 
by the two writers—one French and one Greek 
—who have published their’ observations in 
Turkey. But both books represent the Turkish 
women as happy and content far beyond their 
sisters of Western civilizations. 

The truth seems to be that the Turkish girl 
is taught one lesson from her babyhood—a 
lesson scarcely known even in our highest insti- 
tutions of learning. ‘‘ Happiness resides within 
ourselves,’’ says the woman who never looks 
upon the world save from what to us would be 
the prison of her barred window or her veil. 
‘*The weather within the heart’’—that is the 
object of her interest. Outdoors it may rain 
or freeze or burn; she is satisfied with her fate, 
since she commands sunshine in the recesses 
of her own nature. 

She is trained to two habits. She can find 
pleasure in very simple ways. She does not 
need to be amused with theatrical devices, or 
with travel or change, or an ever - changing 
series of new faces and new ways of thought. 
She enjoys to the full the tales of the profes- 
sional story-teller, or the color of a sunset, or 
the fragrance of crushed rose-petals. 

Then she is taught to find deep satisfaction 
not only in her pleasures, but in her sacrifices. 
These are not made for great public causes, 
but for the smooth-running and content of daily 
domestic life. To be moody or irritable or 
unloving, and thus to make others unhappy, 
is to be so oneself. So the education of the 
Turkish woman leads to the very altruism 
which is the most modern solution of social 
problems in the most Western of civilizations. 
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EXTRADITION. 

T is the natural impulse of a criminal to flee 
far from the scene of his crime. If he takes 
refuge in another country, it is the usual pro- 

cedure for that country, when proper demand 
is made, to surrender him to the authorities 
of his own country to be tried and punished. 
Sometimes the demand is refused, and it is 
only within a century that the subject has been 
covered by treaties between the leading nations. 

In earlier times extradition was wholly a 
matter of international comity, and was usually 
confined to what we now call political offenses. 
It was the sovereign’s prerogative to deny 
asylum to a fugitive, and self-interest usually 
led him to give up a person wanted by a brother 
sovereign. Now political offenses are considered 
non-extraditable, and to protect political refu- 
gees it is usually insisted that extradited persons 
shall be tried only for the crime named in the 
requisition papers. Offenses against religion, 
customs laws and marriage laws are also ex- 
cluded from extradition treaties. 

The recent murder in Italy of an American 
by another American, who at once fled to this 
country, raised a delicate international question. 
It was complicated by the fact that Italy has 
refused to extradite Italians who had fled to 
their native land after committing crimes in this 
country. Any government naturally desires to 
protect its citizens, and thinks its processes of 
justice the best, but no government can afford 
to shelter criminals. 

Except for a limited arrangement with Great 
Britain in the Jay treaty of 1794, the history 
of American extradition treaties, which have 
been concluded with practically all the govern- 
ments in the world, begins with the Ashburton 
treaty of 1842. The same is true of Great 
Britain. But the absence of such a treaty does 
not always protect the fugitive—as was shown 
when this country gave up Arguelles to Spain 
in 1863, and as when Spain returned the cour- 
tesy by surrendering Tweed in 1876. 
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FOLLOWING AN ANCIENT EXAMPLE. 


FREE college is maintained by New York 

as the summit of its public school system. 

The mayor, in addressing the graduating 

class this year, called on the young men to repay 

the city for their education by participating 

intelligently and conscientiously in its public 

affairs. The next day the class presented to 

the mayor an engrossed parchment setting forth 

their appreciation of his advice, and announcing 

| that they had taken the oath of public service 

which was prescribed for the ancient Athenian 
youth. 

That oath is one of the splendid products of 
the glorious days of Greece. When the Athenian 
youth reached the age of eighteen years, he 
was taken to the Temple of Agraulos, on the 
Acropolis, where he swore that he would never 








bring disgrace to his city by an act of cowardice 
or dishonesty, that he would never desert a 
suffering comrade, that he would fight, even if 
alone, for the ideals of the city, and that he 
would obey its laws, that it might be trans- 
mitted better and more beautiful than it had 
been handed down to him. 

‘The Temple of Agraulos was the proper place 
for such a pledge, for it was dedicated to a 
woman who threw herself from the Acropolis 
because an oracle had declared that the Athe- 
nians would conquer in battle if some one would 
sacrifice himself. 

For two years after taking the oath the 
Athenian youth was trained at the public ex- 
pense in military exercises. At the age of 
twenty he was admitted to full citizenship. 
The military and compulsory sides of the insti- 
tution were gradually dropped, and it developed 
into a state system of education for the sons of 
the wealthy, and the ‘‘glory that was Greece’’ 
then ceased to be. 

The beneficiaries of the free education pro- 
vided in New York waited till they had com- 
pleted their course before taking the oath, and 
they acted voluntarily. Their example might 
well be followed by the youth in every college 
and high school, for a formal pledge of patriotic 
service will assist in keeping alive those ideals 
which must not be allowed to perish. 


* 
CITIZENS OR CRIMINALS? 


HEN the Civil War was at last at an 
W end, and the Southern States had ac- 

quiesced in the Constitutional amend- 
ments emancipating and enfranchising the 
negro, many excellent persons believed that the 
most dangerous and difficult problem the nation 
had ever been called upon to face was solved. 
Yet, although changed in form, the problem 
remains, in some respects more baffling than 
ever. 

A leading Southerner, Judge Hopkins of 
Georgia, has pithily expressed the nature of the 
task which lies before his people. It is ‘‘the 
making of citizens instead of criminals out of 
the masses of negroes that everywhere in the 
South eddy and swirl into the Anglo-Saxon 
body politic.’’ 

No race, no nation, no individual can stand 
indefinitely at one stage of development. [If it 
does not advance, it retrogrades. If the negro 
cannot make his way slowly upward he must 
fall backward. If he fails to become a citizen 
he will surely become a pauper or a criminal. 

Nor can a society permanently remain strong 
and healthy with a servile or a debased class 
infecting its organization. For the sake of the 
white man, and of white civilization, if for no 
more unselfish reason, the negro must be made 
a self-respecting and efficient citizen. 

It is much to have the problem fairly stated 
and clearly understood by North as well as 
South. The means of solution, if not yet so 
obvious, will eventually be found. The North- 
ern statesmen, forty years ago, thought the 
suffrage would insure the protection and the 
elevation of the black man. Their hopes have 
not been justified ; the matter is not so simple. 

Capacity and ambition are not to be conferred 
on a race by Constitutional amendment. Edu- 
cation, hard work, unselfish devotion, patient 
wisdom are necessary. But the labor is worth 
the pains. Suecess means the saving of two 
races from degeneration, the preservation and 
betterment of a civilization. To this work far- 
sighted and patriotic Americans are calling 
their fellow citizens. 


*¢ ¢ * 


N act lately passed by the New York Legislature 
declares any chauffeur to be guilty of grand 
larceny who takes out, uses or operates an auto- 
mobile without the consent of its owner. This is 
intended to check one of the commonest of auto- 
mobile abuses, the “joy ride.”” The Secretary of 
State of Michigan has sent blanks to all towns 
and cities in the state asking the proper officials 
to send him the names, addresses and any other 
particulars concerning all persons who have been 
arrested for violation of the speed laws or other 
forms of careless driving. The purpose is to com- 
pile this information into a state black list, a copy 
of which, on file in every town, may aid judges in 
imposing proper sentences. These are samples 
of the wide-spread efforts to check abuses which 
are national in their range. 


WENTY-SEVEN girls who were graduated 
from a New York high school this summer 
wore gowns which they had made themselves at a 
cost varying from seventy-two cents to one dollar 
each. The girls sat with their classmates, num- 
bering nearly two hundred and fifty, and, accord- 
ing to the report, the principal was unable to 
decide. which girls wore the gowns that had cost 
their wearers a dollar and which wore gowns that 
had cost fifty dollars. The experiment was made 
by the dressmaking department of the school, and 
its success demonstrates that the instruction 
offered is practical and valuable. 
OCIAL service is appreciated nowadays, and 
those actively engaged in saving for society 
the young people of the congested districts in the 
cities are receiving honors equal to those con- 
ferred on men who study Greek roots or mathi- 
ematical formulas. Yale has lately shown its 
broadening interest in humanity by conferring the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts on Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, and Harvar« 
has given the same degree to Robert A. Woods 0! 
a Similar settlement house in Boston. The prac- 
tical knowledge of sociology which Mr. Woods 
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and Miss Addams have acquired has come from 
study in the laboratory of life itself, and deserves 
the same recognition that universities give to 
chemists who have worked long with the retort 
and crucible and testing tube to discover the 
properties and value of the elements. 


’ 
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THE PLOT. 


HE twins sat at the edge of the tennis-court 
and mopped discouraged brows. 

“This weather’s fearful,” said Babs. “I wish 
my racket was an electric fan.” 

“Oh, the weather’s bad enough,” answered Bobs, 
gloomily, ‘‘but Polly Neale is worse. I never played 
with a more exasperating girl in all my life,” and 
he threw an indignant glance across the lawn to 
where a tall, emphatic figure in white was laying 
down the law to a smaller one in blue. 

“Yes, isn’t she?” agreed the girl twin. ‘And 
it’s not any comfort to know that either you or I 
ean beat her out of her boots. She just says, ‘Oh, 
the lucky twins!’ or, ‘Of course you’ve played 
much longer than I have’—and me only a month 
older! I tell you what, she makes me feel my 
age. But don’t you care!” 

Bobs still refused to be diverted. ‘“She’s taking 
all the sand out of Nan Ellton,” he complained. 
“Just as we were getting her into shape, too. If 
Nan is Polly’s partner, she scolds her for every 
lost point; if she’s playing on the other side, why, 
Polly’s so everlasting superior. What’s the use, 
anyhow, of trying to get up a tennis-club in King- 
ston?” 

Babs giggled convulsively; she usually did when 
one of her brilliant ideas came to her. 

“Yes, there is, too, Bobs,” she replied. ‘You 
just help me take a fall out of Polly’s conceit, 
and everything will go swimmingly. We'll play 
doubles with Polly and Nan.” She paused a 
moment. 

“T don’t see,” said unimaginative Bobs. 

“Of course you don’t,” retorted Babs. “Well, 
listen. You’ll be Polly’s partner one set and I 
the next, and when we play with her we’ll just 
fall over ourselves to get the balls—only we won’t 
getthem. And we’ll really play to beat the band 
with Nan! She’s just scared, anyhow. Give her 
a little courage and she’ll do.” 

Bobs grinned appreciatively. “I see,” he said. 
“We'll do our little best, but Nan will wear the 
laurels.” 

That afternoon saw a double tennis game play- 
ing on the shaded courts, Polly superior in white, 
Nan still timid in blue, and the twins in neutral 
khaki. The game moved easily along. No one 
not in the plot ever would have suspected that the 
twins were “bluffing,” so earnestly did they seem 
to play. At the end of the first set Polly turned a 
withering look on unruffled Babs. They had lost, 
six to four. 

“Hard luck,” said that young person. “Nan’s in 
fine form this afternoon. Perhaps you’ll get on 
better with Bobs next set.” 

Unwonted praise cheered Nan on. She really 
played Urilliantly, and the second set ended six to 
three in her favor. 

“I’m awfully glad,” she said, naively, when the 
twins congratulated her. ‘‘I didn’t know I could 
play so well. Why, this morning, when Polly was 
talking to me, I felt sure I ought to tell you I 
couldn’t join the tennis-club after all. And I’m 
not such a butter-fingers, am I?” 

When the twins were again alone, Bobs winked 
at Babs. 

“It worked,” he said, triumphantly. 

“It did,’ answered Babs, “and the club’s all 
right. Why, I’m beginning to believe in proverbs. 
Didn’t Polly’s pride get a dandy fall that time?” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
MATCHMAKER. 


‘* ALL her teeth were made in Blackfriars, both 
her eyebrows in the Strand, and her hair in 
Silver Street.” 

So says one character of another, a fashionable 
woman of artificial charms, in an old play by Ben 
Jonson, in whose day Silver Street was notable 
for the making ef wigs and head-dresses. On the 
corner of Silver and Monkwell streets, in the house 
of a skilful French worker in hair, the patient 
researches of Prof. C. W. Wallace and his wife 
have recently established that “one Mr. Shake- 
speare” was for many years a lodger. 

Through the forgotten parchments recording a 
suit brought by Stephen Bellott against his father- 
in-law, Christopher Mountjoy, for payment of a 
promised dowry, something yet more interesting 
is proved ; that the great dramatist was on friendly 
terms with his landlord’s family, was liked and 
trusted by them, and was invited—in accordance 
with the frequent custom of the time in France 
and England—to accept the delicate post of inter- 
mediary in arranging for the marriage of the 
daughter of the house. 

Christopher Mountjoy, prosperous, with increas- 
ing business, taught his trade to a young appren- 
tice, Stephen Bellott; and also to his only daugh- 
ter, Mary. For six years the young people pursued 
their tasks together; they loved each other, but 
Stephen, bashful or uncertain if his suit would be 
acceptable to his employer, who might perhaps 
look higher for Mary, did not speak. So one day 
Madame Mountjoy laid the case before her kindly 
lodger, who obligingly undertook the task of 
sounding the young man and encouraging him 
with a promise of parental approval and a dowry 
of fifty pounds. 

“The said deffendantes wyeff did sollicitt and 
entreat this deponent,” so testified Mr. Shake- 
speare in his deposition, ‘‘to move and perswade 
the said Complainant to effect the said Marriadge, 
and accordingly this deponent did move and per- 
swade the Complainant thereunto.” 

Plainly, however, it was the love-affair in which 
William Shakespeare was interested ; for although 
he remembered that Christopher Mountjoy did 
promise “fa porcion in marriadge with Marye his 
daughter,” he could not recall how much, nor 


when to be paid, nor what “implements and neces- | 


Saries of household stuffe” were to be included. 
Other witnesses were more clear on these points 





the match. The whole matter was finally referred 
by the court to the French church in London to 
decide ; and the decision is not known. 

It is more than probable that Mr. Shakespeare 
lodged with this family of French Huguenots for 
the same reason that English-speaking people 
often board with foreign families in our own day 
—to learn the language. Of the many famous 
plays he wrote while he was under their roof, the 
first was “Henry V.” Who can forget the charm- 
ing scenes where the French princess, Katharine, 
studies English with her lady in waiting, or that 
in which she is wooed by the victorious king, with 
a lover’s eloquence which overleaps the barrier of 
her little English and his less French? It does 
not lessen the charm, but rather heightens it, that 
behind the figures of the royal lovers we may now 
dimly discern that of Mr. Shakespeare himself, 
practising his awkward English-French, and listen- 
ing to the broken French-English of his landlord’s 
pretty daughter, Mary Mountjoy. 


* ¢ 
“THREE PRODIGES.” 


N 1804 there appeared in the Richmond, Virginia, 

Enquirer an exact copy of an old manuscript by 
Mr. Jefferson, then President of the United States. 
It has been reprinted in the American Journal of 
History, and is as follows. The spelling follows 
the original. 

About the year 1675 appeared three prodiges in 
this country, which from th’ attending disasters 
were looked upon as omnius presages. 

The one was a large comet every evening for a 
week or more at southwest; thirty-five degrees 
high streaming like a horse taile westwards, untill 
it reached, almost, the horrison, and setting toward 
the Northwest. 

Another was, flights of pigeons in breadth nigh 
a quarter of the mid hemisphere, and their length 
was no visible end; whose weights brake down 
the limbs of large trees whereon these rested at 
nights, of which ffowlers shot abundance and eat 
7em; this sight put the old planters under the most 
portentous apprehension, because the like was 
seen, as they said, in the year 1640, when the 
Indians committed the last massacre, but not 
after, until that present year 1675. 

The third strange appearance was swarms of 


fflyes about an inch long, and big as the top of a | 
man’s little finger, rising out of oes holes in the | 
€ 


earth, which eat the new sprouted leaves from the 
tops of the trees without other harm, and in a 
month left us. 
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HONORING A HEROINE. 


MONUMENT has just been erected in Spain 

to the memory of a woman’s valiant deed. 
Although more than a century has passed since 
Angostina Zaragoza saved her city, the ‘“Maid of 
Saragossa” is not forgotten. The incident oc- 
curred during the Peninsular War. 


In July, 1808, the French were pressing hard 
upon Saragossa. The hardest fighting was at the 
Portillo Gate, where the assaulting batteries more 
than once reached the dilapidated earthworks. 
The gunners of the Spanish battery were shot 
down one after another, the survivors falling 
before they could discharge the last loaded gun. 
The infantry flinched, and the French were closing 
in, when a young woman, betrothed to a young 
artillery sergeant who had = fallen, rushed in, 
snatched the lighted match from her dying lover’s 
hand, and fired the undischarged twenty-four- 
pounder into the head of the advancing column. 

The enemy was shaken. The citizens, shamed, 
rushed forward, reoccupied the battery, and the 
assault was beaten off. 

The girl received from the government a com- 
mission as sublieutenant of the artillery, and a 
life pension. A few years later she was seen by 
an English traveller, serving with her battery in 
Andalusia. She was a handsome young woman 
of the lower class. She wore a blue artillery tunic, 
on the sleeve of which was a shield of honor. 


* © 
A BALD FACT. 


T is common to deplore the lack of humor in a 

person. Yet the very want of wit may save a 
certain amount of embarrassment, as was the 
case on a certain occasion with President Johnson. 
“He was one day,” says a writer in Harper’s 
Magazine, “‘visiting my mother, and a friend, 
Mrs. Knox, a widow, came in. She had known 
Mr. Johnson some years before, when he was a 
member of the legislature, but they had not met 
since then. 

“After mutual r tion, Mr. Johnson said, 
‘How is Mr. Knox? IThavo not seen him lately.’ 

“*He has been dead six years,’ said Mrs. Knox. 

“*T thought I hadn’t seen him on the street,’ 
said Mr. Johnson. 

“When Mrs. Knox left, my mother said, laugh- 
ing, ‘That was a funny mistake of yours about Mr. 

nox. 

“What mistake did I make?’ said Johnson. ‘I 
said I hadn’t seen him on the street, and I hadn’t.’” 


* ¢ 


COLD- WEATHER SPEECH. 


ANY characteristics of a people may be laid 
to the influences of climate. One does not 
usually think, however, of a country’s speech 


being dependent on the average of the temper-| 


ature. Yetin “Lhasa,” Lieut.-Col. L. Austine 


Waddell ascribes the use of consonants to the | 


eold. He says: 


One curious result of the cold is its effect on the 
speech of the ee le. A peculiarity of the lan- 
guage of the Tibetans, in common with the Rus- 
sians and most arctic nations, is the remarkably 
few vowels in their words and the extraordinarily 
large number of consonants. For example, the 
Tibetan name for Sikhim is Hbrasljongs. 

Indeed, so full of consonants are the Tibetan 
words that most of them could be articulated with 
almost semiclosed mouth, evidently from the 
enforced necessity to keep the oe closed as far 
as possible against the cutting cold when speaking. 


MILD JUSTICE. 


N the bench Judge A. is very stern, but at 
home his wife is the disciplinarian of the 
family. One day, says Harper’s Magazine, when 
the parlor was full of callers at the judge’s house, 
the door suddenly burst open, and with a whoop 
his two young sons burst in, riding their pet goat. 
The judge was looked to by the party to give the 
official rebuke. He rose to the occasion. 
“Boys,” he said, sternly, ‘take that goat out of 
here this instant! Take it,” here his gathering 
frown made the guests quake inwardly, “‘take it 


than he, who had been the chosen agent to make | back to the library, where it belongs.” 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor | 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura | 
Ointment. 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 


Or 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender Glue, Paste a 


solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- In the 
| cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to S) ° ‘A 
| be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- RAVMAOTV A 
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| 
| perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of Patent 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with in Tub 

| the best, the purest, and most effective treatment Pin Tube. 
| available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and A desk 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment. Cures 2 
made in childhood are in most cases speedy, perma- convenience. 
nent and economical. [Adr. Take Out the 
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6 99 thetube. Then 
use this stronge 

MINUTE |: 
transparent, 

_— ~ —— = | odorless Muci- 
Tapi MINUTE lage, non - dis- 


coloring Library 
, Paste. 
More food value per gaat than 
nine-tenths of all the foods you Put Back the Pin. It 
eat. Makes most delicious des- 2 . 
serts, suitable to follow a light seals the tube. No 
; dust, dirt or air can 











luncheon or a formal course din- 














ner. Easily prepared. Requires es maes || 
no soaking. TAPIOCA| | reach the contents, 
Sample Free. jas 


Enough To Make One Pint. 10c. Everywhere. 


Minuteman Cook Book, sent free 

with sample, gives 25 tested recipes for 

Minute Tapioca and %5 for Minute Gelatine. 
Send for Sampte and Cook Book to-day. 


Dewnioon Manufacturing Sa 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
15 John Street, 15 W. 27th Strest.* 1007 Chestaut Street. 
Minute Tapioca Co., 97 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


BOSTON, 
26 Franklin Street. 


25 Randolph Street 413 No. Fourth Street. 
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Dr. Je 
| At t 


| 2ana Mr. Hyde 
e Telephone 


| Courteous and considerate co- 
| Operation is as essential at the 


| telephone as in the office or home. 
| In every use of the telephone 
system, three human factors are 
brought into action—one at each 
end, one or both anxious and prob- 
| ably impatient, another at the cen- 
tral office, an expert, at least as 
intelligent and reliable as the best 
Stenographers or bookkeepers. 





urally given to their regular em- 
ployees. 


Perfect service depends upon the 
perfect co-ordinate action of all 
three factors—any one failing, the 
service suffers. This should never 
be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate 
the personal factor at the central 
office, to make it a machine, have 
been unsuccessful. There are 
times when no mechanism, how- 
ever ingenious, can take the place 
of human intelligence. 


For the time being, this central 
office factor is the personal servant 
of the other two and is entitled to 
| the same consideration that is nat- 


| The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the 
use of the telephone universal and the misuse a matter 
of public concern. Discourtesy on the part of tele- 
phone users is only possible when they fail to realize the 
efficiency of the service. It will cease when they talk 


over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


'One Policy One System Universal Service 


rs. IN EACH TOWN 
/ESOWANTED—RIDER AGENTS 2:2."": 
a ride and ex- 


WD hibit a sample 1911 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to any one, anywhere in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If youare then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 

LOW FACTORY PRICES at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
$25 middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until 
you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

You WILL BE ASTONISHE our superb models at the wonder/ui low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicyc les at lower Drices than any other factory. We 
are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 


bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

ES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIR 5 and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT — but write to-day for our Large Catalogue beautifully iMustrated and containing a great 
fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $ 50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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EN THE STAY-AT-HOME (Xl 


(By, Charles @ Cleaves 








'day a bird perched in the grated window high 


| 
| 


OUR living walls of breathing books 
I count the cheeriest of nooks 

For the work-hours, sun or rain. 

I spurn the thought of toil or gain 

And let the active soul rejoice 

In the dear labor of its choice. 

I do not need to seek the sea; 

It comes tome! It comes to me! 


My hammock floats beneath the trees 
Whose leaves, enchanted by the breeze, 
Ripple like sea waves, dash and foam 
On unseen rocks. Serenely roam 

The ships of Cloudland, sailing by 

O’er the deep fathoms of the sky. 

At sunset unseen hands afar 

Light on their coast a beacon star. 
Behold, I have not sought the sea; 

It comes tome! It comes to me! 


I seek for restful thoughts no more. 
Idly they drift upon my shore, 
Glowing with gold and amethyst 

And cool with the sea-scented mist. 
What means this rapture and content? 
This tide of life, soul-drawn, God-sent? 
It is the summer-life of God 

That flows from sky and air and sod. 

Strong, full tide of a mighty sea 

Pulsed from the heart of God to me! | 


* ¢ 


SHE UNDERSTOOD. 


CHILL struck the heart 
of a traveller as, alight- 
ing from a train, she saw 
a tiny, unpainted coffin which 
rested upon a packing-box on | 
the platform, and as she was 
about to enter the depot seal 
heard an official say: 
‘*We had notice to have it in | 
readiness for an emigrant train, 
now due. So it seems that some mother’s baby 
is to be buried here while she goes on West.’’ 
He said it so brusquely, however, that the 
listener was not slow in coming to the conclu- | 
sion that a baby had never been carried across 
the threshold of his own home. 
Entering the depot, she found it empty, save 
for a woman who was scrubbing the floor. | 


She was old and ugly of feature, and black, ™2? 


withal, but that she had a heart of gold was 
soon in evidence, for at the sound of a whistle | 
she rose as quickly as her stiffened limbs | 
would permit, and going aside, brought forward | 
a handful of carnations—it was winter, too, | 
which in that Eastern State must have meant 
sacrifice to a hard-working woman. } 

She stood apart, however, until the emigrant | 
mother, who would not relinquish her baby, 
placed it in the coffin herself, without a tear. | 
But the look of agony upon that face will long | 
live in the memory of those who saw it. 

Then, just at the right moment, when the | 
baby was being hidden from sight, the thought- | 
ful old colored woman made her way to the. 
mother and placed the fragrant white flowers | 
on the coffin, with one exception. That she | 
pressed into the mother’s hand. 

It was all over in an instant, for the officials | 
were evidently impatient at the delay, but the 
climax of the touching scene was reached when 
onlookers saw the colored woman throw her | 
left arm about the coffin, as the long train 
moved on, and with the right hand point up- 
ward. 

The bereft mother saw it, too, and under- | 
stood, apparently, for as she leaned from the 
car window, the wild look had given place to a | 
tender expression. 

Not until the train was lost to view did the | 
black preacher drop the hand with which she | 
had pointed heavenward, and then, reéntering | 
the depot, she resumed her humble work, say- | 
ing in a choked voice: 

‘IT knows, fer I done lose all my babies !’’ 


* ¢ 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 
N illustrated article on the prison of Chillon 
A excited interested comment among the 
members of a group of young people who 
had read Byron’s famous poem, and had not 
thought to inquire what historical foundation, 
if any, the poet had for his great picture of 
isolation and misery. 

It would be good to know that no such place 
ever existed, and that this and all other tales 
of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’’ were creations 
of the imagination; but much sad truth lies 
at the foundation of the poem. 

Francois de Bonnivard was born in 1493. 
For the love of liberty and of his native Switzer- 
land he became the martyr of his country. 
From 1530 to 1536 he was confined in the dun- 
geon of the Castle of Chillon. When finally 


water that flowed, eight hundred feet in depth, 


|sounds of life without, and caught anew the 
| breath and spirit of the free world. So when 


freedom. 
| of the gospel to sing a bird song in the window 


| will, to where we can breathe the air of heaven. 


| death and the freedom from mental cares that 


she was sick. Therefore she lay down to die. 


ents Ells that her end was at hand. 
| $tandin 





liberated, he was raised to positions of honor, 


and his country strove to make ample, although 
tardy, reparation for the injustice inflicted upon 
him. And as he had done much to make his 
country free, so, being free, he sought to make 
it tolerant, and did much for the cause of re- 
ligious liberty. 

Byron represents his hero as sinking into a 
stupor, and lying heedless of the weary and 
monotonous round of day and night, till one 


above, and there poured out its song of hope. 
That song woke new life in the soul of the 
prisoner. He dug footholds in the side of his 
prison under the window that he might look 
out and up. 
He looked from his window out upon the 


below the prison walls, and across the water 
to the hills of his own Switzerland, glorious in 
their eternal crown of snow. He heard the 


the prison doors swung wide and Bonnivard 
walked forth, it was not as a maniac or a man 
of broken spirit, but one who had kept hope 
alive in his soul, and was fit for strength and 


There are those to whom life is a prison, 
dreary, loathsome, hopeless. It is the mission 


of the soul, and so to inspire us to dig footholds 
in the walls of life. We may climb, if we 


Although we descend again to drudgery and 
isolation, it will be with a vision and a hope 
that fit us for the best that life has for us here, 
and the larger things of God’s free life on the 


heights beyond. ‘ 


A POSTPONED DEPARTURE. 


VERY one who knows American Indians at 
E all knows that one of their superstitions is 

that they know when they are going to dic. 
It has frequently happened, says Mr. James 
McLaughlin in “My Friend, the Indian,” that the 





elaboration with which an Indian approaches 


follows upon the completion of the preparations | 
effect a cure of the bodily ailments from which | 
he has been suffering. A case in point is that of 
Mrs. Standing Ells. In the late seventies she 
painted herself for death. Some one had said that 


She first put her house in order and then moved 
out of it into the teepee that was set up near at 
hand. When Mrs. Standing Ells felt that her time 
was come, she lay down in the teepee and told 


Elis made no attempt to dissuade her. 
She had been a good wife to him, but she had 
come to the borderland of the country of ghosts, 
and it was not for him to dispute the time of her 


oing. 
. “T want a coffin,” said Mrs. Standing Ells. “Go 
to the father at the agency and tell him. And I 
would have a coffin that.will fit me. It is not well 
that a woman should lie in a coffin made for a 


Standing Ells was the lord of his household, ac- 
cording to the custom of his people, but he had lived 
with Mrs. Standing Ells for many years, and there 
had been but one voice in that household, and that 
was not the voice of Standing Ells. So he got 
together, with much labor, a measure made up of 

ieces of knot cord, and measured Mrs. Stand- 
ng Ells as she lay in the teepee. 

ow it took some time for the making of the 
nter was not a fast workman, 
Is had_been poten ee! de- 
layed. Mrs. nding Ells had become impatient. 
She was all ready to go, and did not like the idea 
of being delayed. But she would not go without 
. sight of the coffin the white father was to provide 
or her. 

She could not lie in the teepee and wait for the 
coming of Standing Ells, but would sit without. 
And there she sat, her face painted for death and 
her relatives grouped about her, expectant. 

Still Standing Ells delayed, and her impatience 
gre way to vexation. nen the husband of her 

odge } arrive, late ~" Se onan, = ~ 
coffin, she was an and getting up, she bera’ 
him for a la om When the Goth was taken 
from the cart and stood on the ground, on end, 
she stood beside it and found it was taller than 
she. Standing Ells received a scolding, the group 
of relatives dispersed, the old lady carried the 
coffin into the house on her shoulder, and when I 
left Fort Totten, several years later, the coffin still 
stood on end in the house of Standing Ells. 

Shelves had been fitted into it, and it was doing | 
duty as a cupboard. 


*® & 
JUGGLED BY A BEAR. 
Ris was a pet black bear, four years old, and 


coffin. The car 
and pee 
ta 





as good-natured and friendly as if his ances- 

tors had never had bad reputations. There 
is only one occasion on record, says his owner, 
Mr. William H. Wright, in his recent biography 
of Ben in “Black Bear,” when even to appear- 
ances did Ben misbehave himself. The circum- 
stances being examined, however, the animal 
came off with his good name virtually untouched. 
Ben had been left in his shed, as usual. Later 
in the day a crowd was seen about the door. I 
hurried home, to find most of the women of the 
neighborhood wringing their hands and calling 
down all kinds of trouble on my head. 

At first I could make neither head nor tail of 
the clamor, but finally gathered that that blood- 
thirsty, savage, and unspeakable bear of mine had 
killed a boy; and upon asking to see the victim, 
I was told that the remains had been taken toa 
neighbor’s house and a doctor summoned. 

nis was pretty serious news, but knowing that 
whatever had happened, Ben had not taken the 
offensive without ample cause, I unchained him 
and put him into the cellar of my house, well out 
of harm’s way, before looking further into the 
matter. Then I went over to the temporary 
morgue, and found the corpse—it was one of the 
Urlin boys—sitting up on the kitchen floor, holding 
a sort of impromptu reception, and, with the ex- 





ception of Ben, the least excited of any one con- 
cerned. | 

I could not help otniving the youngster’s pluck, 
for he was an awful sight. From his feet to his | 
knees his legs were lacerated and his clothing | 
torn to shreds; and the top of his head—redder 
by far than ever nature had intended—was covered 
with blood. As soon as I laid eyes on him I) 
guessed what had happened. 

It developed that the two Urlin boys had broken | 
open the door of the shed and gone in to wrestle | 
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with the bear. Ben was willing, as he always was, 
and a ey | match was soon on; whereupon, 
seeing that the bear did not harm the two already 
in the room, another of the boys joined the scuffle. 
Then one of them got on the bear’s back. 

This was a new one on Ben, but he took kindly 
to the idea, and was soon galloping round the 
little room with his rider. Then another boy 
climbed on, and Ben carried the two of them at 
the same mad e. Then the third boy got 
aboard, and round they all went, much to the de- 
light of themselves and their cheering audience in 
the doorway. 

But even Ben’s muscles of steel had their limit 
of endurance, and after a few circles of the room 
with the three riders, he suddenly stopped and 
rolled over on his back. 

And now an amazing thing happened. Of the 
three boys, suddenly tumbled helter-skelter from 
their seats, one happened to fall upon the upturned 
aws of the bear; and Ben, who for years had 
uggled rope balls, cord sticks and miniature logs, 
instantly undertook to give an exhibition with his 
new implement. 

Gathering the badly frightened boy into poe 
tion, the bear set him whirling. His clothing from 
his shoe tops to his knees was soon ripped to 
shreds and his legs torn and bleeding; his scalp 
was lacerated by the sharp claws until the blooc 
came; his cries rose to shrieks and sank again to 
moans; but the bear, unmoved, kept up the per- 
fect rhythm of his strokes. 

Finally the terrified lookers-on in the doorway, 
realizing that something had to be done if their 
leader was not to be twirled to death before their 
eyes, tore a rail from the fence and with a few 
pokes in Ben’s side induced him to drop the boy. 
who was then dragged out, apparently more dez 
than alive. 

The doctor took seventy-six stitches in the lad’s 
scalp and put rolls of surgical plaster on his shins. 
So square and true had Ben juggled him that not 
a scratch was found on his face or on any part of 
his body between the top of his head and _ his 
knees. He eventually came out of the hospital no 
worse for his ordeal, 
undertook to ride a bear. 


LL the day long my eyes may dwell 
On that beloved small head ; 
All the night long my outstretched hand 
Touches her little bed. 


So near is she, so dear is she, 
So loved, and treasured so, 

That, oh, it frightens me to think 
How far in dreams I go 

To places where she may not come 
And times she may not know. 


For just last night I dreamed I was 
A child at home again, 

Plucking wild berries as I strayed 
Deep in a hillside glen. 


It was so very far to come 
Way up from childhood land 

And all across the hills of youth 
Ere I could understand 

And reach through mists of sleep to clasp 
Her little groping hand. 


® © 
OBEYING ORDERS. 


HEN the street-railway companies in New 
W York posted notice that passengers de- 

siring transfers must ask for them at the 
time of paying fare or otherwise forfeit right to 
receive them, of course people constantly forgot. 
The troubles of the street-car employés were ma- 
terially increased thereby—except in occasional 
instances. The conductor on an Amsterdam 
Avenue car was one day accosted by a quaint 
little twinkling-eyed old woman, who demanded 
her “‘thransfer.” 


“You should have asked me when you paid,” he 
objected. 

“Sure, but I thried to do ut, me bhoy,” she 
said, her innate friendliness overflowing in a'smile, 
“but ye wuz that quick ’n’ loively ye’d sthepped 
off befure I cud say a wurrud!” 

The conductors evidently reserved the right to 
make exceptions. This one was a good-natured- 
looking young man; indeed, by this time every 
one about had begun to look good-natured. 

“All right, grandma,” he said, jovially, “I'll give 
you one this time. What other line do you want?” 

“Whut line?” she repeated, doubtful y. “Idon’t 
want anny other line.’ 

“Don’t tt know where you want to go?” 

“Don’t [know? Well, listen to the impidince of 
the bhoy, will ye!” 

“You see,” explained the “‘bhoy,” laughing, ‘‘if 
ou tell me where you want to go, I know what 
ransfer to give you.” 

“Well, if ye must know, I’m goin’ to git off at 
Wan Hundeérd ’n’ Sivinth Sthreet and go sthraight 
to me home, wan block wist.” 

“Well, then, what do you want with a transfer?” 

“Whut do I? ’Tis me own business that! Sure,” 
—taking him fully into her confidence,—“I’ll be 

ivin’ it, mebby, to me little grandson. iin I git 
1ome, he’ll be askin’ whut grandma’s got for him, 
the lamb!” 

“But ~s , 

“Now see here, wanst me bhoy, Danny, that’s 
me son, he tould me pertickler to ask fer me 
thransfer whin payin’ me fare. ‘’Tis the com- 
gays ordhers,’ says he. An’ that’s whut I’m 

oin’—askin’ fer me thransfer. Ye’ve been givin’ 
ivery wan else a thransfer, an’ ye can hand out 
mine widout so manny wurruds.’ 

The conductor surrendered. He selected a red 
a r, remarking, “That color will please the 

ittle grandson, I guess!” Then he went on, made 
happier for the rest of the day. 


* ¢ 
MR. PERCY’S GOUT. 


It. Perey was naturally inclined to be “aris- 
tocratic.” He kept on the walls of his 
library portraits of his ancestors, as far 

back as he could be sure of them, and, further- 
more, took unusual pleasure in recounting to 
guests their distinguishing virtues, says a writer 
in the New York Evening Sun. The trouble 
began the other morning, when Mr. Percy put on 
his shoes and found some little difficulty in lacing 
his right one. It was a tight, close fit, and when 
he walked round the room, he limped a little. 
“‘What’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Percy, as he 
limped into the dining-room. 
“Oh, one of my shoes pinches. That’s all.” 
Whereupon he attacked the liver and bacon and 
sipped away at his coffee. When he had finished 
his breakfast he put on his hat, re up a walk- 
ing-stick which he had not used for months and 





| Old family infirmity, you know. 


ut I doubt if he ever again | : 
| limped into his doctor’s office and described his 
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months, and sallied forth into the world. In the 
elevator of his apartment-house he met Mr. Stowe, 
one of his neighbors. 

“Hello!” said Stowe. 

“Good morning!” said Mr. Percy. 

“What’s the matter with your foot? Gone 
lame?” 

“Ye-eh. Shoe fits pretty a this morning.” 

“Mebbe you’ve got the gout, huh?” 

Mr. Perey grinned. They parted at the door, 
Mr. Stowe going toward the subway and Mr. 
Percy making for the elevated. 

“Good morning, Mr. Percy!” said the janitor, 
who was standing on the basement steps. 

“Morning! How are F poe this morning?” 

“Oh, I’m all right; but you seem to be lame.” 

“Yes, seems so.”’ 

“P’r’aps you’ve got a touch of the gout,” said the 
jonter, “T wish I could catch it, too. But with 

he high price of everything, I can’t even afford to 
get the stomach-ache—let alone the gout.” 

Half-way down the block Mr. Percy met another 
of his acquaintances. 

“Hello, Percy!” said this one. ‘What’s the 
matter? Got the gout?” 

*Mr. Percy looked rather serious. 

“T don’t know what itis,” he said. ‘It’s swol- 
len more or less, and it’s painful, too. Every time 
I bring my foot down—oh, how it hurts!” 

“That’s the gout, all right. You ought to lay off 
from rich food and stuff like that, and go it easy.” 

“T guess I will, too. This is no joke, now, ’'m 
—, you.” : 

And when Mr. Percy left his friend and moved 
on one more block his limp became more and 
more pronounced, and he even seemed to take a 
certain sort of pride in it. 

“Rheumatism, Mr. Percy?” asked a friend later 


on. 

“No, sir! Gout, sir!’ 

“Hurts?” 

“Excruciating pain, sir! Still, the Perecys have 
always had it, and I suppose I must put up with it. 
I think I'll get 
off here and see my physician. Well, so long!” 

He limped off, and in due course of time 


symptoms. 

“T see,” said the doctor, writing a prescription. 
“We'll soon get you allright again. Don’t worry.” 

“But—aw—doctor, isn’t gout chronic?” 

“Gout? Yes, gout’s chronic. But you haven’t 
got the gout. You’ve got the chilbiains.” 

“N-n-N-N-N-N-0-0-0-0-0-0!” said Mr. Percy. “Is 
that all?” 

* ¢ 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE CEREMONY. 


SSOCIATION with royalty may be gratifying 
to the spirit, but is often uncomfortable to 
the body. A description of the ceremony 

which F. Harrison Smith had to go through when 
he received a royal honor from King John, prede- 
cessor of the late King Menelek, is told in “Through 
Abyssinia,” and sounds most uninviting. The 
author was an envoy from Queen Victoria. 


In a very hot tent were arranged all the insignia 
about to be bestowed on me. Having taken off 
my uniform coat, I thrust my legs, already clothed 
in a pair of field boots and velvet cord riding- 
breeches, into a pair of capacious pantaloons of 
French silk, embroidered in gold and lined with 
red. A silk shirt, also embroidered and lined, 
was put on and confined at the waist with a silk 
sash. Then came the shwma, and over this a 
fur cape of lion’s mane. By this time it was diffi- 
cult to move or breathe. 

My discomfort was increased by having a silver- 
pit amulet fastened on my right forearm; on the 
eft was hung a rhinoceros-hide shield, covered 
with dark blue silk ornamented with silver-gilt, 
while into my almost powerless hands were thrust 
twoinconveniently long spears. A gold ornament, 
the —— of the Order of Solomon, was hung on 
my neck. 

i had to lead a gaily trapped horse to the door 
of the king’s hut, and bow to his majesty, the 
King of Zion. This I accomplished to the admira- 
tion of the spectators. Transferring my horse to 
my — and ~! shield and spear to my servant, 
I returned to shake hands with the king. 

By this time I was in a profuse perspiration, 
which was not remarkable, as I had on two nearly 
complete suits of clothes, besides a lion’s skin sur- 
tout. I omitted to mention my sword, which was 
rigidly strapped to my waist on the right side, and 
which made sitting down difficult. But I tri- 
umphed over all these difficulties. 

1en the ceremony was over I received many 
compliments. My interpreter told me that all the 
spectators declared I was made to wear such cos- 
tume. They always say that; it produces dollars 
oftentimes. 

It was not easy to mount my horse in such fear- 
ful and wonderful attire. But I managed it, and 
I rode off with a light heart and a splitting head- 
ache, and when I reached my abode I speedily 
divested myself of my splendor. 





* © 


WHO “WILLY” WAS. 


LTHOUGH the old gentleman was _ kind- 
A hearted, his kind-heartedness had its lim- 
itations. And when he felt himself imposed 
upon, it was no wonder that he got angry. This 
explains why he left the little girl in a huff. He 
had found her, says a writer in the Galveston 
News, sitting on the steps of the Congregational 
Church, weeping bitterly. He went up to her and 
patted her on the head. 


“‘What’s the matter, sister?”’ he asked, kindly. 
“Did anybody hurt you?” The child dried her 
eyes on her checked gingham dress. 

“No, sir,” she sniffed. ‘Willy run off an’ left 
me.” The old man snorted indignantly. 

“He ought to be whipped,” he said. ‘Come on 
sister, we'll find him.” At the corner the little girl 
found an acquaintance in the shape of a bakery 
man. 

“Have you seen Willy?” she asked him. The 
old a holding her dirty little hand, listened 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I’ve saw him,” said the man. 
runnin’ down the street—that way.” 

“Come on,” said the little girl, dragging the 
kind-hearted old gentleman after her. Block after 
block they travelled, and the old man’s knees 
began to get shaky. The little girl looked into all 
the ash-barrels and boxes along the way, and 
poked into corners, but no Willy appeared. 

“What sort of a —— boy was he?” gasped 
the old man, after half an hour of this. The child 
looked at him, startled. 

“Willy?” she asked. “He ain’t a boy. He’s a 
dog—there he is!” And with a whoop of joy she 
pounced upon a very fat and very muddy pup and 
clasped it to her heart. But the kind-hearted old 
man did not smile. He clutched his cane tightly 
and strode angrily away. 


“He was 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Bide, cried, guide, pied, ated. sighed, tide, 
tried, stride, wide, vied. 11. Belt, Celt, felt, pelt, 
welt, melt, dealt. 111. Cone, scone, own, hone, 
moan, tone, stone, lone, grown, 4 
roan. Iv. Vest, pest, quest, * 
chest, test, west, nest, rest, 
jest, breast, crest. 

2. Shell. 

3. 1. Star, board—starboard. 
11. Co., gent—cogent. 111. Jar, 
gone—jargon. 
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He gathered some berries to eat on his way 


Till alarmed by the watch-dog’s deep, ominous bay. 
Then he followed a rabbit as far as he could 


Until it was lost in the depth of a wood, 
And marked a bee-tree so to find it again 


When he and Jim Brady should visit Beech Glen. 
So tired then he was that he sat down to rest 
And fell sound asleep with his coat and his vest 





as 


tees S dada 


THE BARE TREE 
By G. Gilman 


T the edge of the woods was a young ''ree. It was spring- 
A time; all the Trees were getting new leaves, but this young 
Tree was still as bare as in winter. 

The Wind, passing by one day, heard a sad, moaning sound. He 
stopped to find what made it. Then he heard a voice, all teary, 
calling to him, “O Wind, what shall I do? It is time for my 
leaves to come out—all the Trees round have theirs. 

“Every day the men walk past with sharp axes; they look for 
dead Trees to cut down for fire-wood. They pointed to me yes- 
terday, and said I was dead and must be cut down soon. 

“But, Wind, dear Wind, I am not dead! I can feel all my little 
leaves inside, but I cannot bring them out. Can you help me?”’ 

Then the Wind blew up and blew down, and blew this way 
and that way, as Winds do when they are thinking hard of 
where to go next. He was sorry for the bare little Tree. 

He had brought it in his arms when it was a baby seed, 
and had laid it in the soft earth, so that now he felt like a 
father to it. 


“Listen, little Tree,” he said, in a gentle tone. “Are you 


afraid of being hurt? For if I help you I must hurt you a little.” | 


| wonder if ever in country 
or town 
You have known such a lad 
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THE TRAVELS OF MORTIMER BROWN 


BY J. W. FOLEY 


his is the story of Mortimer Brown 
Who went for his mother some errands in town, 
Who was told he must come back as quick as he could 
And as earnestly promised his mother he would. 
He went down the front steps full three at a time 
And swung on the gate, for the swinging was prime. 





He teetered on all the loose boards in the walk 

And met Jimmy Brady and sat down to talk; 

He climbed up the trunk of a big tree that stands 

Not so far from his home, and he swung with both hands. 
He passed the cow pasture and stopped for a stroll, 





Climbed the fence and turned twice on the very top pole. 


Then he turned a few handsprings all through the long grass 
And sat on the fence to watch Peter Bates pass 

With a big flock of sheep and he got himself chased 

By the biggest black ram and he fell in his haste 

Down the bank of the brook and he sat there about 

Half an hour in the sun till his clothes were dried out. 

He laid off his coat since the day was so hot 

And chose a bypath through the strawberry plot; 









Spread under his head ; when the rumble of wheels 
On the road waked him up and he saw Elmer Beals 
Driving by in the lane and he climbed up beside / 
On a big load of squashes and had a fine ride be 
And helped lead the horses to water as soon 

As they both reached the town in the late afternoon. 
And then, oh, alas! The long list mother wrote 

Of the things he should get had dropped out of his coat, 


So he bought some stick candy and cookies—he knew 
Of the things she would need they must surely be two. 
And munching them sadly the whole of the way 






Back homeward he wondered what mother would say. 


this Mortimer Brown? 


ee 
A LITTLE BLUE HOUSE 


By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


I’: a round little house and it’s painted blue, 

And it hasn’t a window or door, ’tis true! 

Yet somebody lives in this little house, 

Safe and contented and “snug as a mouse.” 

But a time is coming—just wait and see— 

When a queer thing will happen (as strange as 
can be), 

For the walls of his house that are painted blue 

The owner will break—pretty soon—in two! 

And out he will come and sing in glee 

His ‘“‘ How-do-you-do!” to you and me! 


ee 











Wind, and suddenly the little bare Tree was rushed against and 
bent to the ground. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried. “You will break me! I shall die! 
O Wind —” But she did not break, but sprang up again. 

IIler body at the ground was very slender and there was 
nothing to lean upon. 

When she could breathe again, she said: 

“Oh, now I can feel my sap [a Tree’s blood, you know] 
running up toward my arms! Now I shall have my leaves! I 
feel them moving.” 

And the next day, when the Wind came,—gentler this time,— 
he said: 

“I’m sorry I had to hurt you to wake up your sleepy, lazy 
roots, but it won’t have to be done again.”’ 

And then he left her in the care of the bright, warm Sun 
and the silver Mist and the still Night. All the time her 
leaves were growing and unfolding and smoothing out their 
wrinkles. 

Again the men passed. Their sharp axes flashed in the sun. 

When she heard one say, “I can’t see that dead ‘Tree we were 
going to cut down,” she laughed so hard that all her beautiful 
new leaves danced on their stems. 

And this is the true story of why all the Trees love the Wind. 


ir 


el 





| “No, I am not afraid.” 
Then the Wind shook the little Tree, tossed its branches here 
and there, and said: 
“To-morrow I shall come again, and it will be much worse.” 
The next day all the tall treetops were bending under a rushing | 


“At least, to be hurt will be better than dying,’”’ she answered. | 
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— “INCIDENTAL” ACCOUNT 











ENTMORE and his wife surveyed with 
K satisfaction the little studio which Kent- 

more himself had erected on the lawn of 
their suburban place. After much labor and 
many trials, it was practically done at last, 
and the amateur builder, gazing upon his 
handiwork, sighed with a keen sense of the 
delicious zest of finish. 


“It isn’t half-bad, is it?’’ he asked, with a 


pardonable note of pride, for the studio did look | 


picturesquely pretty with its shingled sides and 
quaint overhanging roof rising above the shrub- 
bery. 

“Bad repeated Mrs. Kentmore. ‘‘Why, 
Robert, it’s beautiful, and to think you did it 
all yourself, like fancy-work, in spare moments 
and half-holidays. It’s really wonderful!’’ 
Mrs. Kentmore looked at her husband proudly. 

‘*Hardly wonderful, Laura, but it is pleasant 
to have it turn out so well and with so little 
expense. If I had had to hire labor the studio 
would, I suppose, have been an unwarrantable 
expense, for painting, as much as I love it, is 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





ENJOYING HIS AFTERNOON'S HOLIDAY. 


only a secondary matter with me, after all, and 
doesn’t add much to our income.’’ 

‘“‘Add to our income, indeed!’’ was Mrs. 
Kentmore’s unspoken reflection, for notwith- 
standing her sincere admiration of her hus- 
band’s talent and cleverness, she well knew 
that his ‘‘artistic fad,’’ as she mentally dubbed 
his love of painting, was a more expensive 
taste than the golfing and automobiling in 
which most of his friends found their pastime. 

‘* However,’? he continued, complacently, 
‘I’m not out anything but the cost of the 
building materials. ’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid you are forgetting to figure in 
the cost of those two good suits you ruined on 
those occasions when you were too eagerly 
vealous to get to work to take time to put on 
your overalls,’’ said Mrs. Kentmore, teasingly, 
‘and, dear, don’t you remember the doctor’s 
bill when you fell off the scaffolding and broke 
two ribs ?”’ 

‘*Well,’? Kentmore laughed good-naturedly, 
“‘a fellow has to pay something, of course, for 
the fun of building a nice little house like that. 
But there won’t be much more outlay. All I 
have to do now is to stain the floor, and I’m 
going to do that with ten-cent dyes. ’’ 

The next day was Saturday, and when Mrs. 
Kentmore came home from a morning in town, 
she found her husband enjoying his afternoon’s 
holiday, working feverishly at the studio floor. 

**Must be all done before Sunday,’’ he said, 
gaily, as she peeped in at him through the 
open door. ‘‘How do you like this dull-gray 
color? Don’t you think it harmonizes well 
with the brighter hue of the walls, Laura ?’’ 

‘Yes, it’s very restful and artistic, ’’ approved 
Mrs. Kentmore. ‘‘But, Robert, why in the 
world are you working in those nice white 
tennis trousers ?’’ 

‘Why, my dear, I put them on purposely to 
please you. My old overalls are worn out, so 
after your severe remarks yesterday about my 
ruining two suits of clothes, I was careful to 


wear something this afternoon that would 
wash. Don’t you think I’m getting very 


thoughtful and prudent ?”’ 

“Oh, very!’ said Mrs. Kentmore, laugh- 
ingly, as she glanced at the handsome white- 
serge trousers, which were already generously 
stained with the dark mixture Kentmore was 
rubbing into the floor. 








On Monday morning, | 


when she was gathering together the articles 
to be laundered, Mrs. Kentmore asked her hus- 
band for the white tennis trousers. 

‘*They’re in the back-hall closet, dear,’’ he 
answered. 

‘*But you haven’t emptied the pockets!’’ she 
called, a moment later, from that remote part 
of the house. 

‘No, but I will,’’ said Kentmore, cheerfully 
laying down his morning paper and running 
up-stairs, at the head of which his wife met 
him with the trousers. 

“T’ve just read, Laura, that the Art Guild 
is to hold a fall portrait exhibition. Now that 
my studio is done, maybe I can finish my pic- 
ture of you in time to enter it. I’m going to 
change the background, and I wish you’d try 
doing your hair low. By George, it’s most 
train-time now! I’ll have to hurry. Good-by, 
dear !’” 

As her husband ran off, Mrs. Kentmore 
realized that she was still holding the soiled 
white trousers. ‘‘It’s the artistic temperament 
that makes Robert so heed- 
less, I suppose,’’? she said 
to herself, with an indulgent 
smile, as she hung the trou- 
sers in the closet again with 
the pockets yet unemptied, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Kentmore, 
by mutual agreement, never 
interfered with each other’s 
personal belongings. 

That evening she reminded 
him of his little forgotten 
task, and he promised to 
empty the pockets when he 
went to bed. 

The next Monday, as she 
threw them into the laun- 
dry bundle, she wondered 
if those trousers would ever, 
ever come clean. On Thurs- 
day evening, when the wash- 
ing came home, the question 
was answered. Looking at 
the trousers, which were 
not only spotted, but also 
stained dark bluish gray in 
great uneven blotches, she 
told herself they never, never 
would come clean. And as 
she lifted out of the basket 
her own pretty lingerie and 
the week’s supply of table 
and bed linen, she burst 
into tears, for there was 
not one piece that was not 
darkly stained or hopelessly 
discolored in places. Kentmore came into the 
room and found her weeping in the midst of 
the unfortunately laundered clothes. 

‘‘Look!’’ she said, pointing tragically at 
some of the ugliest stains. 

“Why, Laura, what can it be? Oh, by 
George, I know! I’m afraid I didn’t empty 
those trousers pockets, after all. I meant to, 
but I’ve been so much interested in your por- 
trait this week and —’’ 

‘*But what in the world was in your pock- 
ets?’’ interrupted Mrs. Kentmore. 

‘*Two packages of dark-blue dye powder 
and one of black.’’ 

‘*O Robert!’’ breathed Mrs. Kentmore, re- 
proachfully ; but as she saw the disconsolate 
look of mingled chagrin and regret on her hus- 
band’s boyish face, she said, a little tearfully, 
it is true, but with brave efforts toward a 
smile, ‘‘We’ll just have to add the cost of these 
highly decorated articles to the studio building 
account, I suppose.’’ 


* © 


IN COLD STORAGE. 


cold-storage room on board a steamer is a 

A valuable adjunct to the housekeeping de- 

partment, but no passenger would prefer 

such an apartment to his stateroom. Robert 

Woolward, in ‘‘Nigh Sixty Years at Sea,’ 

tells of the experience of a ship’s butcher which 
nearly ended in a tragedy. 

The meat from the ice-room was taken out 
at half past nine in the morning by the steward 
and the butcher. One morning they had a 
difference of opinion. The butcher was inside 
the room, and the steward shut the door on 
him and locked it. Then he forgot all about 
him. 

About half past three in the afternoon the 
butcher was wanted, and could not be found. 
A general hunt was made, and not being suc- 


cessful, the ship’s company decided that the | 14 
missing man had gone overboard. Suddenly + 
the steward recollected, and cried: c 
¢ ge . - ag 

I left him in the ice-room this morning! € 
The butcher was taken out unconscious. A | *€!" 
little longer stay would have been fatal. He €) 
had been nearly six hours in the intense cold, tn 


and in a place nearly air-tight. . 
The steward left the ship at the next port. 





New Companion 
Sewing Machine 





T takes a high type 
of sewing machine 
to satisfy and please 

thousands of different 
purchasers with their 
many different require- 
ments. Yet that is what 
the New Companion is 
doing year after year. 


Write to-day for illustrated booklet. 














Perry Mason Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Imported Beaded Bag 


Offer Expires August 30th 


Imported Beaded Bag sent post-paid to any Companion subscriber 
who secures and sends us one new subscription and 25 cents extra 
between June 30th and August 30th. A new subscription sent 
us before or after these dates: cannot be counted for this offer. 


The old-time Beaded Bag is back again in public favor. It 
is now the proper style for parties, calling, evening wear, and 
other dress occasions. Anticipating the demand for a Bag of this 
nature, we have secured from abroad a supply of the pattern illus- 
trated. The design is exclusive, the value exceptional, and our 
offer especially attractive. 








This Bag was selected because of its beautiful bead design, 
which covers both front and back. Worked in among the clear 
glass beads, which form the background of the design, are the 
gold and colored beads of the design itself. In the center is a 
cluster of diamond-shaped formations, composed of green and 
steel-colored beads. | Partly surrounding this central cluster, and 
just below it, is a wreath of colored beads worked in a flower 
and foliage effect. 

The body of the Bag is five inches deep by six wide. It is 
large enough to provide ample room for opera-glass, card-case, 
purse and handkerchief. It has a white moire-finished mercerized 
lining, with a side pocket for purse or card-case. The Bag is 
furnished with a six-inch frame, a fifteen-inch flat link chain, 
and a ball snap catch, all gilt-finished. The chain is of sufficient 
length for carrying either on the arm or in the hand, and the ball 
snap catch, while keeping the Bag securely fastened, permits it 
to be readily opened, even with the gloved hand. 


THIS BEADED BAG IS NOT OFFERED FOR SALE. IT 
CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY AS STATED IN OUR OFFER. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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Town destroyed by Fire.—The town 
of Campbellton, New Brunswick, and the 
neighboring village of Richardsville were des- 
troyed by fire July 11th. About 1,000 build- 
ings were burned, and 5,000 people made 
homeless. Two lives were lost, and the prop- 
erty loss is estimated at $2,500,000. Six churches 


A 


were among the buildings destroyed. Relief 
funds have been opened for aid to the homeless 
people. * 


Ce. Charles Stewart Rolls, the young 
English aviator who, on June 2d, made 
the trip across the Channel, from Dover to 
Calais and back, in a biplane, was instantly 
killed, July 12th, while competing in a flying 
tournament at Bournemouth, England. His 
machine was wrecked in the air by an accident, 
and he fell with it to the ground. Captain 
Rolls had long been an expert in motoring, and 
as a balloonist had made more than 150 ascen- 
sions. He was 33 years old. 


Ca) 


ussia and Japan in the Far East.— 

The governments of Russia and Japan 
have entered into a treaty which covers the 
interests of the two nations in the far East. 
The treaty follows conventions which were 
made several years ago between Russia and 
China, and more recently between Japan and 
China, by which Russia secured important 
railroad and policing rights in northern Man- 
churia, and Japan gained similar privileges in 
southern Manchuria. The new treaty reaffirms 
the declarations of the Russo-Japanese Con- 
vention of 1907, in which each of the contract- 
ing parties undertook to respect the territorial 
integrity of the other, and both recognized the 
independence and territorial integrity of China, 
and the principle of equal opportunity in com- 
merce and industry for all nations in that 
country, and pledged themselves to maintain 
the status quo. Should the status quo be 
menaced, the two powers, under the new 
treaty, agree to seek a mutual understanding as 
to measures necessary to maintain it. The 
immediate effect of the treaty is to draw into 
close and friendly relations the two powers 
which were at war only five years ago, and to 
divide between them pacifically most of the 
special privileges in China which were in part 
the occasion of that struggle. 
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yao Prospects.—According to 
the returns of the crop-reporting board of 
the Department of Agriculture, the average 
condition of spring wheat throughout the 
United States, July ist, was only 61.6, as 
compared with 91.7 a year ago, and a ten-year 
average of 87.1. The condition June 1st was 
92.8. The deterioration is the result of almost 
unbroken drought in the three states, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota, in which the 
larger part of the spring wheat is grown. The 
report on winter wheat, on the other hand, 
shows an improvement of 1.5 per cent. in con- 
dition during the month. 

& 


Pe Conference.—The fourth 
Pan-American conference, composed of dele- 
gates from the 21 American republics, opened 
its sessions at Buenos Aires July 12th. The 
conference, it is expected, will consider the 
improvement of mail and steamship facilities, 
arrangements relating to patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights, uniform sanitary regulations, 
and other matters of common interest. 
2 
mmigration.—The total number of immi- 
grant aliens admitted during the year ended 
June 30th, reached 1,035,545. This was an in- 
crease of about 284,000 over the preceding year. 
The total number of aliens debarred during the 
year was 24,200. * 


—- in Freight Rates.—As a 
result of investigations which have been 
for some months in progress, the interstate com- 
merce commission has ordered sweeping reduc- 
tions in transcontinental freight rates. The 
cases decided are the so-called Pacific coast 
cases, and they affect practically all the trunk 
lines across the continent. In some cases the 
rates are reduced nearly one-half, and in many 
they are cut from one-fifth to one-third. In 
many cases the new rates will not be enforced 
at once, but the railroads will be required to 
keep for three months a detailed account of 
business actually -handled under the present 
rates, showing the revenue accruing and the 
revenue which would have accrued had the 
new rates been in effect. 
* 

ecent Deaths.—William James Rolfe, 

the distinguished Shakespearian scholar, 
editor of a complete edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, and of editions of many of the English 
poets, and author of a life of Shakespeare and 
of a school history of England, died July 7th, 
aged 83.—Walter Preston Brownlow, a Re- 
publican member of Congress from Tennessee 
since 1897, died July sth, aged 56, 














N ew Telephone Relay.—One of the most 
difficult problems in long-distance teleg- 
raphy, and yet more in telephony, has been the 
production of satisfactory relays. A relay is a 
device for retransmitting a message after it has 
been enfeebled at the end of a section by the 
resistance of the circuit. In long-distance tele- 
phony it was at first attempted to make a 
microphone serve as a relay at the end of each 
section, but this plan failed because what was 
gained in loudness was lost in clearness. Mr. 
S. G. Brown, in England, has now produced 
a telephone relay with which it is hoped to 
attain satisfactory results. His apparatus con- 
sists of an improved form of microphone com- 
bined with the principle of the coherer, but 
it does not admit of a popular description. 
Speech or signals too faint to be heard in a Bell 
receiver are clearly heard in the new relay. It 
is also applicable in wireless telegraphy. 
cS 

pele nie Sa egons flying-fish and flying- 

squirrels exist, it is not so surprising to be 
told that there are also in the world flying- 
frogs. All these animals have instinctively 
made use of the fundamental principle of the 
aeroplane, the perfecting of which is beginning 
to impart the power 
of flight to man him- 
self. It is in Java 
that the flying-frog— 
Polypedates rein- 
wardtii—is found, 
and Professor Sied- 
leckiof the University 
of Cracowe describes 
itas being of a magnificent clear green color, with 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

> 





For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 


headache, exhaustion and insomnia. {Adr. 
Ss T A M P Ss QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Unio 
P 100 diff. scarce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 
STAM Ss only be. 100 a i 
U 


.S., only 30c., big bar- 
gain! 1000 finely mixed, lic. indreds of bargains! 
Agts. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

“African 


Game 
Trails” 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 





Roosevelt’s Own Book 


account of Theodore Roosevelt’s adventures, by his 

own hand. Strongest co-jperation: large commis- 

sion; monopoly of territory. For prospectus, write 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

155 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WISE WORDS 
A PHYSICIAN ON FOOD. 


A physician out in Oregon has views about food. 
He says: “I have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with treating the 
sick, but that we owe it to humanity to teach 
‘them how to protect their health especially by 
hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With sucha feeling as to my duty I take great 
pleasure in saying to the public that in my own 
experience and also from personal observation I 
have found no food to equal Grape-Nuts and that 


this food will bring when used in all cases of sick- 
ness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical condition 
forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To persons in 
health there is nothing so nourishing and accept- 
able to the stomach especially at breakfast to 
start the machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. In cases of indigestion 1 know that 
a complete breakfast can be made of Grape-Nuts 





white belly, while the membranes between its 
fingers, which enable it to glide on the air, are | 
orange-yellow. But it changes color like the 
chameleon. It inhabits trees and bushes, and 
is active only at night, living on insects. When | 
disturbed, it distends its aeroplanes and launches 
itself a considerable distance through the air. 
C2) 


New Nickel-Bronze.—Monel metal is 

the name given to a new alloy of nickel 
and copper produced by treatment of the nickel- 
copper minerals found at Sudbury, Canada. It 
contains 68 to 72 per cent. of nickel and about 
30 per cent. of copper, with a little iron, sul- 
phur and carbon. In its mechanical properties | 
it resembles steel, and possesses great resistance 
to corrosion. It is easily worked, and may be 
drawn into very fine wires. In the form of 
sheets, it has been employed to cover the new 
Pennsylvania terminal station in New York. 
The nickel-bronze which is employed for coins 
of small denomination contains a much smaller 
proportion of nickel, the percentage in our five- 
cent pieces being only 12 to 88 of copper, while | 


in Germany and Belgium 25 per cent. of nickel 


is employed. The hardness of the alloy in- | 
creases with the amount of nickel. A nickel- | 
bronze called ‘‘constantin’’ contains 40 per | 
cent. of nickel, and is remarkable for its slight | 
variation of electric conductibility with change 
of temperature. 


& 


anal across Scotland.— The British 

Admiralty has taken action within the 
past few weeks that gives new life to the old 
project of digging a great canal across Scotland, 
connecting the Firth of Forth with the Firth of 
Clyde, A small barge canal now exists across 
this narrowest portion of the island, but the 
proposal of the government is to lend financial 
aid to a syndicate that will undertake to build 
a new canal 148 feet wide at bottom, to accom- 
modate the greatest battle-ships. Plans and | 
estimates have been made. The proposed route 
includes the famous Loch Lomond. It is be- 
lieved that such a canal would be financially | 
successful while providing strategic naval 
advantage for England, as there is a heavy 
traffic round the northern end of the island that 
would naturally seek this channel. The new 
route would save 300 miles between London 
and Glasgow alone, and would represent an 
economy of from one to two days on many 
steamer routes. ® 





i X-Ray as Pearl-Finder.—An at- 
tempt has recently been made to improve 
the unscientific methods employed at the cele- 
brated pearl fisheries of Ceylon by the use of 
the x-ray. The divers bring up as many of 
the pearl oysters as they can hastily grasp 
during an immersion which cannot exceed a | 
minute in length. Only a few of the oysters | 
contain pearls, but all are opened and destroyed 
in the search. The new method consists in | 
examining the oysters with the X-ray, which | 
readily detects the existence of pearls within. | 
If the radiographs show no pearls, the oysters 
are returned to the water uninjured. In the 
process of examination the oysters are placed 
on a rolling frame, which carries them in suc- | 
cession under the rays. It is claimed that this | 
method will result in preventing the destruction | 
of great numbers of oysters which eventually | 
may produce pearls. It is also more hygienic | 
than the old process of universal destruction. 





load the stomach at the morning meal. I also 


Agents wanted in every community to sell this, the sole | 


I find there is almost no limit to the great benefit | 


and cream and I think it is necessary not to over- | — 


know the great value of Grape-Nuts when the 


stomach is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of more 
than 20 years treating all manner of chronic and 
acute diseases, and the letter is written volun- 
tarily on my part without any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


THESE MEN 


Red 
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$400.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


Divided into 135 prizes of 
| $100.00 to $1.00 each, will be 


given this year to the boys and girls 
who make the best drawings of the 
Famous RED GOOSE. Any boy or 
girl under 16 years of age can com- 
pete. Contest begins at once and 
ends Dec. 1, 1910. Costs absolute- 
ly nothing to enter. Full details 

and proper entry blanks sent free 

on request. This contest is con- 

ducted in order to acquaint every 

boy and girl in America with the 

| 


Red Gapse 
Scho! Shoes 


| Finest and Best For Boys and Girls 
Enter the contest and try for one of 
the 135 prizes. Remember it’s free. 
Everyone who makes a drawing 
will get a prize—a copy of “ The 
Story of the Red Goose.” Send 5e. 
in coin or stamps for a copy of “The 
RED GOOSE Book,’ lit ogra hed 
m in 7 colors, with 16 
Gj 
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poems and many pic- 
tures, by W.W. Denslow. 


FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOE CO. 


All Leather Shoe Makers 
905 St Charles St., 
a 7 , U8. A. 
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FOLDO") p24. 
CAMP STOOL“ 


Imported, simple, strong, dura- 
ble, revolves. Frame of black 
enameled steel, will support 250 
lbs. Weighs only 28 ozs. Just 
the thing for campers, pienick- 
ers, fishermen, tourists, artists 
and all outdoor folk. It’s a fine 
Folded, 12x2 inche extra seat for autos. 

We are Sole Importers for U.S.A. Send Mail-Order. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Adams Sq., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Athletic Ge 
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Open 


Catalogue of Guns, Camping Outfits rods, et Free 











AND A THOUSAND MORE 
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A picked army of millin 


g experts guide 


the intricate and wonderful machines in 
the Washburn-Crosby mills, but never 
actually touch hands to the flour. 
They work constantly for milling clean- 
liness, for purity and for the everlast- 
ing high quality of — 


WASHBURN-CROSBYS 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WASHBURN -cRosBY CO 


Goup MEDALFLS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
sough eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your fo ad is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Lejeere should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


M 





THE NERVOUS CHILD IN THE 
NERVOUS HOME. 


T is a widely recognized fact 

that the child of to-day, and 

especially the city-bred child of 

to-day, is more noticeably a 

victim of nervous troubles than 

was formerly the case. The 

importance of this sad fact to the family and to 

the community at large cannot be overstated. As 

a noted authority on the disorders of childhood 

has put it, “The neurotic child of to-day is the 
neurasthenic adult of a few years hence.” 

Admitting this, it follows that no pains are too 
great, if by taking them we can lift the burden of 
its inheritance from the nervous child. Unfortu- 
nately ‘‘nerves” are very likely to run in families, 
so that the children are not only born with 
“nerves,” but they have nerves thrust upon them 
afterward, the overwrought adults of the house- 
hold reacting upon the children, and back again, 
until a sort of horrid family ring game is estab- 
lished, from which no one seems able to escape. 

A child which is predisposed to ‘‘nerves,” 
brought up in an atmosphere of this sort, will 
betray in many ways the havoc that is being 
wrought. Its appetite may be fitful and capri- 
cious, its sleep will almost certainly be disturbed, 
and its temper will be uncertain. The nervous 
child is often the victim of morbid fear. It is afraid 
of the dark, afraid of strangers, afraid of every- 
thing and of nothing, and this unhappy timidity is 
based upon, and constantly fostered by, the con- 
tinual suggestion of fear that is in the air they 
breathe. 

There is only one safe rule to apply in these 
eases, and it cannot be applied too soon. Do not 
let a nervous adult bring up a nervous ehild. It 
may be objected that this is a cruel rule, and so it 
is, for it practically means that no nervous mother 
is fitted to train her own child. The more nervous 
the mother is, the sooner her child is placed in 





other hands to bring up, the better for both of | 
them. | 

Let any one who doubts this watch the change | 
wrought in the child by a few weeks away from | 
home, in camp, or on a farm, or even in the same | 
conditions of city life, but in a household where 
calm and poise and quiet are the rule. 

Inflexible regulations, so necessary for all, are 
essential in the training of the nervous child 
because it is only by them that a gradual barrier 
of habit can be formed to shelter it from its inheri- 
tance. Iron rules should prevail as to regularity 
of meals and bedtime. Displays of temper or of 
oversensitiveness or of morbid emotionality | 
should be met with firmness in the one ease, or | 
kindly indifference in the other. They do not call | 
for nagging, or admiration, or panic on the part of | 
the elders. 

* ¢ 


AN APPRECIATIVE HUSBAND. | 
RS. Smith, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Robinson | 
were sitting on the Robinson veranda, talk- | 
ing, and by and by the talk turned upon husbands. 
“It seems to me our husbands don’t half appre. 
ciate what we do to make them comfortable,” 
said Mrs. Smith, “for if they did they’d say so 
once in a while. Now in the matter of setting a 
good table. I know I’m at least an average cook, 
and can prepare food that’s fit for folks to eat; 
but it makes no difference how hard I try, or how 
much I exert myself to have things tasty, my 
husband never seems to think of praising any- 
thing. Maybe he holds with the old proverb that 
‘praise to the face is open disgrace,’ because I 
must do him the justice to add that he never 
blames me if things happen to go a little wrong. 
I suppose he realizes I’ve done my best, and to 
fuss over a failure won’t help matters.” 

“Your husband is adeal more considerate than 
mine!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. “He not only 
never gives me a syllable of praise if everything 
goes right, but he’s sure to grumble if the least | 
thing goes wrong—not ill-naturedly, perhaps, but 
he makes unfavorable comments that stir me up 
far more than he ever suspects. He forgets about 
them a minute later, but they stay with me and— | 
and rankle sometimes.” 

“Well, now, girls,” spoke up Mrs. Robinson, | 
“I’ve had my husband a good many years longer | 
than you have had yours, and I settled down to | 
the conclusion quite a while ago, that men are | 
made that way and don’t know any better. If a} 
husband doesn’t scold too loud or too often, that’s | 
about all a wife can hope for. My cooking has 
always passed muster with my children, and | 
whenever they come back home visiting they’re | 





| 


sure to ask me to make this, that or the other dish 
that they used to be fond of, and they tell me it’s 
the very best in the world. So I feel fairly certain 
Iecan cook. But my husband never hints anything 
of the kind to me, any more than if he were dumb. 
Still, when he passes up his plate and says, 
‘Gimme some more 0’ that!’ I’m pretty well 
satisfied that he likes it—whatever it is.” 

“Do you never ask him outright whether he 
likes a thing or not?” inquired Mrs. Jones. 

“I did once—a good many years ago,” returned 
Mrs. Robinson, with a reminiscent twinkle in her 
eye. “I’d made a pudding that my children never 
can get enough of—and ’tis good, if I do say it. 
Well, I had helped him three times, after he had 
eaten a pretty substantial first course, too, and so, 
just to see what would come of it, I said, ‘Do you 
like the pudding, Ezra?’ 

“*M’h’m,’ said he, with his mouth full. ‘It’s 
pretty fair.’ 

“Then I said, ‘I rather suspected perhaps you 
sort of relished it, seeing you’re eating of it mid- 
dling hearty.’ ” 

“What reply did you get to that?” asked Mrs. 
Smith. 

“All he said was, ‘Humph! Man’s gotter eat 
something.’ ” 

¢ ¢ 


STUPID PEOPLE. 


EVER ask any one to supply you with a miss- 

ing word, says a writer in the Atchison Globe, 
and if the experience which he relates is typical, 
it is good advice. A woman was engaged recently 
in writing a letter to a friend, in which she was 
telling of what they had to eat at a party. She 
was getting along very well, when, all of a sudden, 
she stopped to think. “What,” she called to her 
family, “is that green stuff that grows up 
straight?” 

“Evergreen trees,”’ some one replied. , 

“Oh, no,” said the woman, “I mean something 
to eat.” 

“Onions,’”’ was the reply. 

“No,” she said, ‘not onions.” 

“Lettuce,” “beans,” “peas,” and so on, were all 
called out by the family, all anxious to supply the 
missing word. = s 

“None of them is right,” said the woman. Then 
she tried a new tack. | 

“What is it,” she said, ‘‘they serve on toast?” 

“Poached eggs,” said one member of the family. 

“Jam,” said another. 

Then the woman got up, tore her letter into 
pieces, and put the thing off till later on. 

Three ~— later she was in a grocery-store and 
saw something marked ‘‘fifteen cents a bunch’ 
that sent her running all the way home. 

“It was asparagus!” she cried. “I should think 
some of you might have known it was asparagus! 
Didn’t I say it grew up straight and was served on 
toast?” 

*® © 


A GRAND ROUT. 


T is not always the largest foe who can make the 

greatest disturbance and cause the most con- 
fusion. In his ‘Hunting Grounds of the Great 
West” Richard Irving Dodge tells of a little inci- 
dent of the Mexican War which proves that it is 
quality, not quantity, which is most effective. 

While General Taylor’s little army was marching 
from Corpus Christi to Matamoras, a soldier on 
the flank of the column fired ata bull. The animal 
charged, and the soldier, taking to his heels, ran 
into the column. The bull, undaunted by the 
number of the enemy, followed him hez long, 
seattering several regiments like chaff, and finally 
escaped unhurt, having demoralized and put to 
flight an army which, a few days after, covered 
itself with glory by victoriously encountering five 
times its number of human enemies. 


* © 
A NICE DISTINCTION. 


E was hurrying for the train, somewhat im- 

peded by a clumsy crate containing a large, 
live turkey. As he approached the gate the guard 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“You can’t take that through here,” he said. 
“That'll have to be checked or go by express.” 

“But I can’t stop,” declared the passenger. 
“T’ve got to get this train,” and he tried to push 
through again. ; é 

The guard held him back. “That is baggage,” 
he said, firmly, ‘‘and it must go in the baggage- 
car.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the other, with a charming and 
confident smile, “it’s luggage. Don’t you see ’m 
lugging it?” and he had slipped by before the 
astonished guard had caught his breath. 


* © 
DID HIS BEST. 


HE young politician was as obliging as possible, 

but there was a limit to his possibilities. When 
the reporter asked him what his wife would wear 
at the mayor’s reception, he assumed a confiden- 
tial air. 

“T’ll tell you just as much as I know myself,” he 
said. “Last night she told me she should wear 
white; this morning at breakfast she said she’d 
decided on her rose-colored gown, and when I 
said good-by to her she had spread a gray one 
beside the rose-colored on one chair, and her black 
lace beside the white on another, and was taking 
something else out of the closet. If her hair 
hadn’t caught on a hook as she turned round, I 
might have been able to tell you more.” 


* © 


TROUBLE ON THE LINE. 


VERYBODY who has used a telephone knows 

exactly what is meant by the following descrip- 
tion of the way a certain person talked over the 
wire. 

The man at one end had become thoroughly ex- 
asperated, and asked his friend if he was losing 
his hearing. 

His friend was an Irishman, and —. “T can 
hear you all right till you begin to talk, and then 
I can’t understand a word you say.” 


* 
A REUNION TASK. 


HE two old friends met after a separation of 
ten years. “I declare, you’ve kept your youth- 

ful looks to a surprising extent,” said one. 
“Thank you,” said the other man. ‘You’ve 
done pretty well, too. You know you expected to 
be absolutely bald long before this, like your 


| father, instead of which I really believe you’ve 


as much hair left as I have, if not more.” 
“Absurd!” said his friend. “It can’t be. Let’s 
count it!” 
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whether you buy 
Uneeda Biscuit at 
your own grocer’s or 
atan unknownshopa 
thousand miles away 
—you snow the con- 
tents of the package 
are just as they left 
the oven—fresh, crisp, 
untainted, unsullied. 


You always know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


5 g (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t Wear Mended Hose! 


No hose can be mended to look right—to feel comfortable. 
Especially is this true of summer hose. Don’t wear mended 
hose. You don’t have to. Since “ Holeproof” came there is no 
more need for the darning basket. ‘“ Holeproof” is absolutely 
guaranteed to you for six months because “ Holeproof’s” 
extraordinary wearing qualities make such a guaranty safe. 
And “ Holeproof” hose have the style and fit, too—as superior 
in style asin wear. Yet you pay no more for 
“ Holeproof” than you pay for ordinary hose 
which lack the “Holeproof” quality and style. 


floleproofflosiery 


‘‘Holeproof’”’ is the original guaranteed hosiery. It is 
made by but one firm. Half a hundred imitators have 
attempted to ride into public favor upon the reputation 
that ‘‘ Holeproof’’ has made. They came with a guarantee 
very similar to ours—they could reproduce that—but they 
could not reproduce ‘‘ Holeproof”’ quality, ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
style and ‘‘ Holeproof ”’ fit. 

Our famous 25c. hose have never been equaled at the price. Six 
pairs of Men’s “ Holeproof,’’ guaranteed six months, cost but $1.50. 


Extra light weights $2.00, mercerized finish like silk, $3.00. One color 
or the newest colors assorted. hild: 











































ade for men and , too. 
Six pairs of women’s hose cost $2.00. The mercerized $3.00. Children’s 
hose $2.00 for six pairs. 
We also offer you silk sox with a guarantee. A handsome box of 
three pairs for $2.00. They must wear you three months without holes 
or you get new hose free. 


Sold in Your Town 


We'll give you your “ Holeproof” dealer's name or ship 
direct where we have no dealer—charges prepaid on receipt 

of remittance. Write for our Free Book, ‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 
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The 
Holeproof 
‘Hosiery Co., 
| 474 Fourth Street, 
| Milwaukee, Wi 
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ee ata es ™ The Original Guaranteed Hose. \ 


Your Hose bnsurel? 























